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The Time Element “se 


The next few months undoubtedly will be stormy from the standpoint of 
unemployment, shifting, relocations and the many other problems that go 


with reconversion, 





Many of YOUR DEBTORS will change jobs. Many of them will have i 

oa re 
their incomes reduced. Many of them will be unemployed and many will Rec 
leave town. Bot 


GET YOUR MONEY WHILE THE GETTING IS STILL GOOD! 
DON’T WAIT! ACT NOW! LIST ALL OF YOUR DELIN 
QUENT ACCOUNTS AT ONCE WITH YOUR LOCAL COL 
LECTION SERVICE DIVISION MEMBER. 


Jt will pay you to use their effective Collection Service 
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a 
Your plan 
4a 
a godsend 


smart managers fell us... 


Smart store managers every- 
where are turning to the low- 
cost Rand McNally Budget 
Coupon Book Plan to bring in 
thousands of today’s new 
spending dollars, ease man- 
power shortages, reduce book- 
keeping costs. 
Inquire today from: 
Rand MSNally & Company 
L ept. C-105 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 5 


111 Eighth Ave., New York City 11 
619 Mission St., San Francisco 5 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 





Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


Save time . . . save money . . . be sure of 
best results by standardizing on Burroughs 
for every carbon paper requirement. An 
order for as little as $10 worth of Bur- 
roughs Clean-Co opy Carbon Paper gives 
ou a discount of 10% through Burroughs 
iscount Purchase Plans. You can save 
up to 40% on larger orders. Get the facts 
from your local Burroughs office today. or. 

you prefer, write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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ARIS WASTE! Waste is synonymous with 

loss, and it would séem to follow that the 
wastefulness of total war is total loss; however, 
this is not true. While our servicemen and women 
have been carrying the brunt of the war burden, 
we at home have concentrated our strength on 
furnishing them with the materials of war so that 
all of us can return to peaceful, normal living. As 
a result of our efforts, we have spanned the years 
in the development of everything that enhances 
living. We have forged out of this waste the 
electrical impulse called Radar which contributed 
so much to saving England, and which will con- 
tinue to serve us in valuable civilian uses. Air- 
craft, radio, television, and telephonic communica- 
tion have received great impetus. Countless other 
medical and dental methods have been discovered 
to cure and alleviate pain. Mechanical equipment 
has been invented to do the work of many men, 
and to free them for a more comfortable life. 
Great progress in social and economic develop- 
ments is ready, we hope, to cement the countries 
of the world into a world team for peace and ad- 
vancement. 

Forced by the conditions of the war, we in the world 
of consumer credit have advanced with new thoughts and 
better ways of doing things. Perhaps nothing that we 
have done is really new, but our broader application of 
old principles has resulted in a better and a less costly 
way to process mass consumer credit. [The widespread 
use of our personal credit for mass distribution is the 
foundation without which mass production is impossible ; 
and mass distribution, through the use of personal credit, 
permits all income groups to enjoy modern conveniences. 
Without mass‘credit this would not be possible. Personal 
credit, or Yourself, Inc., is big business, the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. 

Few large manufacturing companies could have grown 
as rapidly as they have in the past if personal credit 
had not been used to bring about mass distribution of 
their products] Who can possibly imagine that cash 
sales alone would have advanced the automobile to its 
present state of development and its widespread use? 

*Cash plus our personal credit rapidly advanced the auto- 
mobile from a frightening contraption to a common neces- 
sity, and gave convenience and pleasure to even the aver- 
age man. 

The use of our credit is the fountainhead of the stream 
of steady jobs. Our production will be limited in creat- 
ing steady jobs only where it is found necessary to adjust 
our personal credit to the volume required to avoid in- 


CHARLES F. SHELDON is Manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was formerly Manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Boston, Boston, Mass., and Manager, Providence 
Credit Bureau, Providence, R. I. 
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arching With Science 


Charles F. Sheldon 


flation and its concomitant depression. If credit is geared 
to our economy, it can be made to expand or contract, 
and the volume of production requires this ebb and flow 
to keep the production ship on an even keel. Through 
the use of such a formula, the peak of former undirected 
and uncontrolled business cycles probably can be leveled 


off. 


Credit men and women are the hub around which mass 
credit revolves, and they have a large part to perform 
in this task of providing jobs. Their most important 
working tools are the central credit bureaus scattered 
throughout the country that serve them as the nerve cen- 
ters of their activities) Credit Bureaus are the Radar 
of personal credit—they warn of danger. The distribu- 
tors of merchandise and services are protected and assisted 
by their millions of records of individual ledger experi- 
ences in conducting a constantly growing and healthy 
credit business. There has to be a new concept of the 
functions of these Radars of the credit executives. [ Credit 
Bureau records should not be used for the purpose of 
turning down sales; rather, they should be used to make 
sales} During the early days of personal credit, credit 
bureau information was looked upon as being of little 
value unless it was derogatory. Even today, there is 
sometimes disappointment when the Bureau does not re- 
port derogatory information. We know that only a small 
fraction of the people do not pay their bills, and only 
10 per cent of the Bureau records are derogatory in vary- 
ing degrees. 

Importance of Clearing References 

Thousands of dollars are spent by credit granters every 
year in clearing customer references which are answered 
by relating satisfactory ledger experiences. Just how im- 
portant is the clearing of references that are given by the 
customer? Why shouldn’t the Credit Bureau File 
Records be used more often as a means of speeding the 
opening of accounts, thus reducing the requirement of 
clearing so many personal references? We are working 
to that end in Philadelphia. More and more, our 
CREDITFILE is supplying the facts for the snap ap- 
proval of credit, reducing the tedious expensive and annoy- 
ing clearing of references. Not only other store references 
are given by the customers—bank references by the thou- 
sands are cleared every day throughout the entire country. 
What is the value of a bank reference on the average 
open or installment account? How many applications 
for an average account have you declined in the past 
ten years through the influence of information that you 
received from the bank on a checking account? Many 
of our credit executives are questioning the advisability 
of clearing references that are given by the customer on 
the average request for credit. It is their opinion, based 
on years of experience, that the majority of their accounts, 
both charge and installment, can be opened by placing 
more dependence on CREDITFILE information. 


TAndther holdover from prewar days that should be 
looked into carefully, is the clearing of several references 
on the same account. Complaints have been received 
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from our members about holding up the approval of an 
account because we did not return the information. 
Upon investigating, we have found that several references 
were to be cleared on the request, and all but one had 
been returned. The credit executive insisted upon re- 
ceiving this final reference before opening the account, 
or at least that seems to be the only conclusion we can 
draw from such a complaint. Why order a report in the 
first place? Why couldn’t the average amount of credit 
be extended on satisfactory experience from several stores 
when no derogatory or collection claims have been re- 
ported to the Bureau over a period of years? 7 

Let us consider the excessive ordering of complete re- 
ports. It is my personal opinion that the ordering of 
complete reports on the average account, particularly 
when there is sufficient information in the file, is a waste 
of both money and labor, and retards customer service. 
[Many neighborhood investigations are unnecessary if a 
complete application has been filled in by the interviewer. 
The prompt records in CREDITFILE immediately dis- 
close the paying habits of a customer. A verification of 
the employment to determine the income and, perhaps, a 
verification of the address is all the additional informa- 
tion that is required.} Derogatory records should always 
be automatically recleared to obtain the current status 
of the customer. Past derogatory experience may have 
been the result of unfortunate and temporary incidents 
in the life of the customer. Items as small as unpaid 
interest charges should not be reported to the Bureau in 
the first place, and should not crucify a customer for life. 
Yet, such records reported by members can do just that. 
[Records of declined accounts sent to the Bureau are un- 
fair to the customer, for they cast doubt in the mind of the 
credit executive and here again the status of the customer 
may be vastly d‘fferent than it was at the time the pre- 
vious account was declined. If you decline the account 
without bringing the derogatory or declined information 
up-to-date, you may prejudice your decision and do in- 
jury to the customer, as well as lose a sale] Multiple 
derogatory records are a clear indication that the cus- 
tomer should not be sold on credit at any cost. Plainly 
enough, the customer has proved that he has a total dis- 
regard for trust, and a perfidious character. 
TIf we are to build the most efficient CREDITFILE, 
the community would do well to support an effective cen- 
tral Credit Bureau; one that has clauses in its contract 
that will force members to live up to their part of the 
contract. By building such a CREDITFILE, the com- 
munity has a fountain of information from which to 
draw and speed the approval of credit; reduce the cost 





of credit investigation ; increase collections; and give bet- 
ter customer service.] 

The one thing that prevents our creating a more 
efficient CREDITFILE today is the reluctance of all 
our members to do their part. We still have too many 
members who take, but seldom give; members who find 
time only to call for information on their own credit 
applications, but never find time to report systematically 
their derogatory records to the Bureau. When we stop 
to analyze our own deficiency in not reporting derogatory 
information, we cannot but conclude that if all members 
followed the same policy, the Bureau would never have 
any information in file to give to any of its members. 

The freezing policy of Regulation W has taught us a 
lesson. For years, credit executives and credit bureau 
managers have highlighted the fact that accounts are 
permitted too long a past due period before being closed, 
and before demanding payment from the customer. It is 
this lack of a standard policy within a community that 
teaches the customer that collection reminders are weak. 
A series of collection letters very often are a joke to the 
slow-paying customers. How can we expect a customer 
to believe in the value of a prompt paying record in ob- 
taining further credit, when he has obtained the extension 
of credit while a past due account remains unpaid on the 
books of another store? The date of closing a past due 
account and the taking of drastic action is a uniform com- 
munity affair. Loose credit practices make slow col- 
lections, increase the cost of collecting, and weaken com- 
munity policy. The freezing of accounts, required by 
Regulation W, should have proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that mutual action brings results. The uniform 
repayment terms in Regulation W offer further proof 
of the value of cooperation in controlling mass credit. 
Are we going to cash in on this conditioning of the cus- 
tomer, or are we going to lose this valuable asset that has 
been a gift of the war? 

[Slow collections and charge-offs are definitely affected by 
the lack of consideration that is given to the amount owed 
by the customer in the community when new credit is 
extended. The addition of two or three dollars a week 
may be the added burden that the customer cannot under- 
take] In the future, the customer may be asked to fill 
in a new application, illustrated below. 

Many of our members have already streamlined their 
operations to give better customer service, and march 
with: science. Approximately 50 per cent of open and 
installment accounts are opened by our larger stores and 
personal loan departments of banks with information 
from our CREDITFILE. The average cost is 15 cents 
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which, perhaps, is too low for the service rendered. The 


method used is not complex. It is an outgrowth of the 
war, and is not necessarily original nor exclusive with 
Philadelphia. The plan we use is simply this: The his- 
tory ledgers or the applications are sent to the Bureau 
after they have been imprinted with a rubber stamp on 
which are the following words, and a square after each 
word for Bureau checking purposes. 





MEMBER CODE NO, ___ 


SATISFACTORY bend 
DEROGATORY ond Checked by Bureau 
COMPLETE RPT Geil 
NO TRADE 
If no Record CJ Ordering of Service, 
CLEARANCE = checked by member before 
SPECIAL RPT — sending to Bureau 











These applications are accompanied by a listing sheet 
of the surnames fn the applications. fA duplicate copy 
is retained by the member to check off return of all pa- 
pers. ‘This listing sheet is also used as the bureau charge 
ticket. The history ledgers are checked to CREDIT- 
FILE, and then referred to a processor who places a 
check mark in either the Satisfactory, Derogatory, or No 
Record square. If there is no record in file, and the 
proper square has been checked by the member to instruct 
us as to the service wanted, such service is ordered auto- 
matically. Derogatory records are recleared automatically 
unless multiple derogatory items appear. Consequently, 
50 per cent of applications are returned the day they are 
received, and the customer is served promptly. The 
Credit 
Bureaus with files older than ours would return a greater 
proportion of applications immediately. Another feature 
of this service is the typing of the completed report di- 
Thus the 
member eliminates the necessity of summarizing the re- 


balance of inquiries are returned as completed. 


rectly on the history ledger or application. 


port, and then destroying the Bureau copy of the report. 

Are we approving the credit? No, certainly not! 
Only details of file information are omitted. All we 
are doing is notifying the credit executive that we have 





prompt or derogatory experiences or no record in file 
By the 
word “‘prompt,’”’ we mean payment records from thirty 
to ninety days. Payment records longer than ninety days 


isn’t this what we have been doing for years? 


on charge accounts, and over one month on installment 
acounts, are considered derogatory. The credit executive, 
after reviewing the applications, can order any additional 
information that he feels is required. 

Modern credit application processing is a matter of 
elimination. First is the approval or declining of the 
account on known Bureau records. Next comes the type 
of service required to approve the amount of credit to be 
extended. This brings us to another incongruous credit 
investigation policy that may well be discussed fully. 
Generally, the same priced report is used for the exten- 
sion of a $25.00 line of credit as is used for the extension 
of a $2,500.00. 
Would the banks spend the same amount of time and 
money investigating a loan of $100.00 as for a loan of 
$1,000.00? Probably not! Then why shouldn’t credit 
Bureau service be ordered with the price of the report 
being determined by the amount of credit involved? Ex- 


Doesn’t seem to make sense, does it? 
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ample: On accounts up to $100.00, CREDITFILE in 
formation alone would be sufficient. Exceptions granted 
On accounts from $100.00 to $300.00 a clearance only 
would be required. Then we could break down complete 
reports so that amounts from $300.00 to $500.00 would 
require a $1.25 report; amounts from $500.00 to 
$700.00 might require a $3.00 to $5.00 report, and 
amounts over $700.00 would require reports costing from 
$5.00 to $10.00. 
smaller accounts will allow the proper time for the in- 
vestigations of the larger amounts, and the additional 
facts uncovered will permit a more intelligent and ac- 
curate approval of the credit. You cannot expect to 
receive a $5.00 report for $1.25. Yet, that is what you 
are asking the Bureau to do. Repetitive copies for credit 
bureau reports are not numerous enough to permit the 
selling of the average report for $1.25 or less, and still 
spend the required time to investigate adequately and 
obtain the facts necessary to approve the extension of 
large amounts of credit. 


The elimination of reports on the 


Credit Bureaus’ operating costs are higher. They must 
pay more money to obtain experienced investigators. The 
days of investigators working ten or more hours a day, 
six days a week, for $25.00 have gone, and will not return. 
Since senior investigators have a forty-hour work week 
with time and one-half for overtime, they expect a mini- 
mum of $1.00 an hour for straight time in consideration 
of their experience and ability in investigating. They 
want from $50.00 to $60.00 a week, and if they don’t 
receive it, they will find other fields of employment, and 
the years of training and experience will be lost to the 
distributors of personal credit. We need experienced 
employees in credit offices and credit bureaus. Charges 
to Profit and Loss are due in most cases to improper in- 
vestigation and poor analysis of the information given. 
Improper investigation is due to the speed with which 
the processing must be done from start to finish with the 
member credit office, and the limited time that is allow- 
able if we are to produce a report to sell at a low price. 
Credit Bureaus are a business, and they must be run on 
business principles. 


Personal Credit Has Come of Age 
Personal credit in all its phases has come of age. It 
is now an integral part of our economy, and we cannot 
make the old system fit the new conditions without its 
bogging down.? By adopting our temporary expedients 
as permanent improvements, we can do our part to make 
sure that credit investigation also has spanned the years 
in the development of a modern credit system to give the 
best possible service. [ Prompt customer service increases 
sales, and comes first. It is a must in the planning of 
credit and bureau executives. In this planning we must 
remember that certain operations are closely held services 
from the store to its customers. Any uniformity of serv- 
ice that eliminates the individuality of the store is not 
a good service for mutual centralized action. It is easy 
to become enthusiastic over the future role of the credit 
executive in the business drama that is unfolding before 
us, but his is a task that will require straight thinking 
and cooperation. The “hit or miss’’ system of the past 
is to be superseded by a more scientific approach] Credit 
merchandising places the credit executive among the store 
producers, and pays dividends to all concerned. Let's 
advance with Science. kik 
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Minnesota Retail Credit Poll 


HE FOLLOWING figures are the result of 

an impartial, scientific survey directed by 
Lloyd E. Borg, Director of the Minnesota Poll. 
We are printing them through the courtesy of the 
\linneapolis Star Journal, and C. A. Wildes, 
Secretary of the Retail Credit Association of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota, who sent 
the figures to us. The questions are on leading 
subjects of the day, and were suggested by the 
Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis. The 
territory covered has been broken down into cities 
(any populated place of 2,500), towns (any popu- 
lated place under 2,500), and farms. 

It is interesting to note that slightly more than half 
of the families in Minnesota had a charge account dur- 
ing the war. Naturally, most of these are in cities, with 
the smallest percentage on farms. Persons in various age 
groups up to 50 years of age seem to have approximately 
the same number of charge accounts; however, after 50, 
the number of charge account customers decreases. 


Most people are in favor of continuing government 
regulation on charge accounts after the war, with the 
highest preferences coming from farmers, and those in 
the above average economic levels. The largest number 
of persons who say that government regulations should be 
dropped are those who now have charge accounts. Men 
are more in favor of having all bills paid by the tenth 
of the month than are women; however, men are also in 
favor of unlimited time for charges. 
true of farmers. 


The same thing is 


Some of the facts and figures contained in the survey 
follow: 

As you may know, the government has had a number 
of regulations during wartime on charge accounts. Do 
you happen to charge anything you buy? 

Yes 53% 
No 47% 


Don’t know _— 


By men and women; city, town and farm: 


Men Women City Town Farm 
Yes 51% 55% 62% 48% 39% 
No 49% 45% 38% 52% 61% 
By age bracket: 
21-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 Over 60 
Yes 58% 58% 60% 46% 34% 
No 42% 42% 40% 54% 66% 


The government now prevents a merchant from accept- 
ing charges on accounts which are not paid by the roth 
of the second month following a purchase. Do you think 
government regulation on charge account payments should 
be continued or dropped after the war? 


Continued 56% 
Dropped 30% 
Undecided 7% 
Don’t know about regulation 7% 


By men and women; city, town and farm: 


Men Women City Town Farm 
Continued 54% 58% 52% 60% 61% 
Dropped 33% 26% 35% 21% 23% 
Undecided 6% 9% 5% 13% 9% 
Don’t know 7% 7% 8% 6% 7% 


Regardless of how you pay your bills, which of these 
statements comes closest to the way you think charge ac- 


counts should be handled after the war? 
All charges must be paid by tenth of 25% 

month following purchase or account 

would be closed. 

All charges should be paid by tenth 32% 

of month following purchase but may 

be paid until end of month. 


Charges should be paid sometime 20% 
during first two months after pur- 

chase. 

Charges should be paid sometime 7% 


during first three months after pur- 

chase. 

There should be no limitation on 8% 
length of time for payment of charge 
purchases. 


No opinion 6% 
Other 2% 
By men and women; city, town and farm: 
Men Women City Town Farm 
Paid by 10th 27% 23% 19% 29% 34% 
or closed 
Paid by 10th or 28% 36% 39% 25% 22% 


end of month 


During Ist 2 months 19% 20% 22% 14% 18% 


During 1st 3 months 6% 8% 7% 13% 5% 
No limit 12% 6% 6% 7% 13% 
No opinion 5% 6% 4% 9% 7% 
Other 3% 1% 3% 3% 1% 


Have you made a purchase on the installment or ccn- 
tract plan since the war began? 


Yes 26% 
No 73% 
Don’t remember 1% 


By men and women; city, town and farm: 


Men Women City Town Farm 
Yes 29% 24% 34% 18% 17% 
No 70% 75% 66% 81% 81% 
Don’t remember 1% 1% — 1% 2% 

By age groups: 

21-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 Over 60 
Yes 28% 28% 29% 24% 13% 
No 72% 72% 70% 73% 85% 
Don’t remember oe — 1% 3% 2% 


Installment Terms 
The government now limits installment accounts to a 
12 months’ term of payment. After the war how long 
a time would you like to have to pay for a refrigerator 
if you were going to buy? 
Don’t know—as long as we want— 6% 


depends on amount—depends on earn- 
ings—whole thing depends on dis- 


count for cash—depends on price— 
depends on down payment. 

None—should pay cash 13% 
1-2 months 2% 
3 months 2% 
6 months 5% 
8 months 1% 
12 months 56% 
18 months 8% 
2 years 6% 
2) years — 
3 years 1% 


After the war how long a time would you like to have 
to pay for furniture if you were going to buy? 


Don’t know 8% 
None—should pay cash 14% 
1-2 months 2% 
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3 months 2% 
6 months 7% 
8 months 1% 
2 months 47% 
8 months 7% 
2 years 10% 
24 years 1% 
3 years 1% 


After the war how long a time would you like to have 
to pay for a radio if you were going to buy? 


Don’t know 5% 
None—should pay cash 18% 
1-2 months 2% 
3 months 6% 
6 months 22% 
8 months 1% 
12 months 41% 
18 months 3% 
2 years 2% 


After the war how long a time would you like to have 


to pay for an automobile if you were going to buy? 

Don’t know 7% 
None—should pay cash 13% 
1-2 months 1% 
3 months 1% 
6 months 2% 
8 months — 

12 months 28% 
18 months 15% 
2 years 25% 
24 years 2% 
3 years 5% 
Over 3 years 1% 


After the war how long a time would you like to have 
to pay for an oil burner or stoker if you were going to 
buy? 


Don’t know 10% 
None—should pay cash 14% 
1-2 months 1% 
3 months 1% 
6 months 6% 
8 months 1% 
12 months 39% 
18 months 10% 
2 years 14% 
24 years 1% 
3 years 3% 


After the war how long a time would you like to have 
to pay for a washing machine if you were going to buy? 


Don’t know 6% 
None—should pay cash 15% 
1-2 months 2% 
3 months 5% 
6 months 17% 
8 months 2% 
12 months 46% 
18 months 4% 
2 years 3% 


What About Credit Terms? 


SO MUCH has been said about credit terms that one 
begins to wonder whether we shouldn’t adjust our think- 


ing on this subject. Certainly, terms are important to the 
sale but more important than terms is the customer’s 
ability to pay the contract. If we had no specific terms 
advertised and said instead, ‘“Terms can be arranged to 
fit your budget,” 
have fewer collection problems, and, perhaps, better cus- 
tomer relations? 


or words to that effect, would we not 


Each credit sale is an individual transaction built for 
that particular customer and should be so handled. Too 
many customers want the minimum down payment and 
the maximum time, and even at that, cannot meet the 
first payment. Why? Because they cannot resist the 
attraction of terms-selling and do not consider their 
ability to pay. 

Instead of saying to the customer, “This will be so 
much down and so much a month,” let us ask them how 
much can be spared out of their income each month to 
make payments possible and then work backward toward 
the necessary down payment. 

In the days to come, the credit department has an 
educational job to do in the proper use of credit facilities. 
The intelligent way to handle credits in this period is to 
sell the wise and provident use of credit. We should 
stress to the customer, “Do not sell your bonds, use your 
credit.” But, you should know your credits just as well 
as you know your merchandise. Some credit executives 
are likely to blame every customer who is loaded up 
with more debts than he can pay. 

When credit restrictions are removed or liberalized, 
the harm will not be in the terms; it will be in the 
publicity given to terms and the contracts made with 
regard to repayment. Let us make our credit terms 
sound from a credit standpoint—Clarence E. Wolfinger, 
Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Chairman, Credit and Collection Procedure Committee, 
National Retail Credit Association. nek 





Help Wanted 











Credit and Collection man for large furniture store. 
Must be fully experienced in installment business. ‘This 
is a top paying opportunity. Box 5102, Crepir Wor pb. 
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25 Card- Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


Easy Use Cards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 
Quick of Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled * 
Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Compact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 
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Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects 
Saves Time Guaranteed. 
. 


Collection 


Write for Catalog 
Ross-Gould Co., 359 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 
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O JOB can be well done unless you keep 

the other fellow uppermost in your mind. 
For this reason, it helps to have the little things 
brought to our attention often; the big ones 
usually are well taken care of. Review and 
repetition of good things make for perfection. A 
member of an audience at a concert once said to a 
well-known artist, “It must be wonderful to be 
able to perform like that and know when it is 
over all you need to do is sit back and wait for the 
next performance.” He smiled, and answered, 
“Oh, yes, isn’t it wonderful? I only practice six 
hours a day on my current material, and teach 
twenty students so that I can constantly keep in 
mind the little things that I learned as a boy.” 
If a nationally known artist cannot sit back and 
rest on his laurels without constant practice and 
review, perhaps we cannot either. 

To be a leader in any position you must like meeting 
people, and you must let them know that you like them. 
In the credit profession where the contacts you make are 
with customers from all walks of life, you must always 
be on guard of the treatment you give those customers. 
Your thoughts have a way of revealing themselves in 
your association with others. They play a part in the 
impression which you desire to be favorable. If you 
wish to learn to cope with any situation, be tolerant and 
cultivate cheerfulness. Study your customers; this is 
just as essential as any part of the service they receive. 
Are they nervous, irritable, indignant, or reserved? 
Keep your voice soft and soothing when serving a nervous 
customer, distinct and exacting when speaking to the 
indignant one. Speaking too rapidly often confuses the 
customer, but self-discipline and care can help you over- 
come this fault. Disregard the snobbish attitude of a 
customer with dignity and poise, and you will prevent 
unfavorable results. Remember, snobbishness often arises 
from a sense of inferiority. It is often difficult to get 
the talkative customer to center her attention on the 
giving of the necessary information for the credit applica- 
tion. Allow her to talk, but guide the conversation in 
the proper direction. Never let her feel that you are 
anything but interested in what she has to say. 

It is a good idea to ask the customer’s name immedi- 
ately, and use it throughout the interview. She will feel 
that she has met a friend, and you will have made one. 
Extend the utmost courtesy to elderly people. They 
can perceive sincerity and courtesy quickly, because of 
their many years of experience. Treat each customer as 
though she is the most important one of the day, and 
never permit her to leave your office with the feeling 
that you hurried the transaction. 


MRS. HAZEL MEITER is Divisional Credit Man- 
ager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. She gave 
this address before a recent meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Milwaukee. 
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It is impossible to adopt a manner and a course of 
action that will be equally effective with all people at 
all times. One customer might be impressed by the 
businesslike manner you display, another by your patience, 
and another by your sense of humor. To be successful, 
you must adjust yourself to the personality of the person 
whom you are serving. Let the people you serve feel 
that they are free at all times to consult you, no matter 
how busy you may be. The higher your position, the 
more important this becomes. Too many people have 
risen to key positions through serving the public, and 
after they have reached the top of the ladder like to 
place themselves behind a closed door. Everyone is very 
busy, but never let this affect you to the extent that 


courtesy and kindness are forgotten. 


A customer comes to a credit executive to ask for 
credit as a patient consults the family doctor. He comes 
because he has a problem to which you have the answer. 
Have you gone to a doctor who shows you into his office, 
seats you, fires a number of questions at you, writes a 
prescription for you, and states the amount of his fee? 
Have you returned for a second visit? I doubt it, for a 
little courtesy and kindness must go with the medicine 
if the cure is to be complete. So it is with credit cus- 
tomers. Keep your doors open to encourage the entrance 
of credit seekers. 

Customers Are Like Jewels 


Old customers are like jewels. The longer you have 
them, the more they should be treasured. If you miss 
their visits, or note that their account is inactive, find 
out why. Write them a friendly letter, or speak to 
them over the telephone. If they make a complaint, see 
what you can do to adjust it; if they are just not shop- 
ping much, let them know that you will be happy to 
have them come in again soon. 

If you wish to be successful, it is very important to 
keep your co-workers feeling that you have a genuine 
desire to help them. Make it your business to learn 
something about each new employee. Friendships devel- 
oped by showing a sincere interest in the lives of others 
are often enjoyable and lasting. Be tactful in your 
dealings with those around you, and bear in mind that 
unpleasant moments may easily be avoided. 

An efficient saleswoman is always alert, and con- 
stantly on the lookout for customers. One of the most 
common causes of inattention is the habit of talking to 
other saleswomen. Never discuss personal matters when 
customers are near, and to continue a conversation after 
a customer has appeared is very discourteous. Study your 
merchandise; it is impossible to sell something about 
which you are not well-informed. The emphasizing of 
a small detail often means the holding or losing of an 
account. 

Every store or organization has one or more leaders. 
If you are fortunate enough to be one, do your job 
graciously and unselfishly. There can be no limit to 
your success. ake 
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Some Basic Trends in 


Population and Purchasing Power 


EOPLE WITH MONFY to spend, and the 

desire to spend it create markets. Therefore, 
it is important that marketing men know the char- 
acteristics, composition, distribution, concentration, 
and purchasing power of our people. What is 
happening to them? Where were they before the 
war? Where are they now? To what patterns 
do their movements conform? What is happen- 
ing to their purchasing power? What are the 
major trends of the future? How will these fac- 
tors affect the policies, plans, and success of your 
business? 

Population is as vital to you as is the soil to the farmer 
who tills it. Fitting your marketing efforts to popula- 
tion characteristics and trends is as necessary as fitting 
the character of crops and cultivation to the types of 
soil available. This is equally true whether your market 
be national, sectional, or local in extent; rural or urban 
in nature; male or female in sex; high or low in individ- 
ual family purchasing power or educational standards. 
The results of our research in population and purchasing 
power will be interesting and useful to you in formulating 
plans for the future. The major trends and probable 
changes will be given, followed by their significance to 
your future business operations. 

We are emerging from the melting pot stage as a 
nation. The last decade was practically free of immigra- 
tion. In fact, for the first time in our history, emigrants 
actually exceeded immigrants between 1930 and 1940. 
Today, 9 out of 10 United States babies are born to 
native-born American parents, while in 1915, only about 
half were of native-born parentage. Our birth rate de- 
creased from about 27 (per thousand persons), in 1910, 
to 17.6 in 1940. Because of this, along with decreased 
immigration, our rate of population increase is falling. 
We will probably reach our peak population, slightly 
over 150,000,000, between 1970 and 1980. Then, popu- 
lation will remain stationary or show a slow decline. 

These facts are significant, as they have brought about 
a decrease in the need to adapt products to suit the 
preferences of national groups, and less need for the use 








DR. VERGIL D. REED is Associate Director of 
Research, J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, N. Y. 
He is also Consultant to the House Special Committee 
on Postwar Economie Policy and Planning, and con 
ducted the 1940 United States Census as Assistant 
Director of the Census. His book, Population and 
Distribution, is a standard text and hook 
on the subject. 

Dr. Reed gave this talk before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco. FRANK BATTY, Credit 
Manager, Hale Bros., San Francisco, and Past-Presi 
dent, N.R.C.A., heard the talk and was so impressed 
with it that he sent it to us for publication in 
The Creprr Wor.p. It is used here by special per 


mission of Dr. Reed.—Eid. 
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Dr. Vergil D. Reed 
of foreign language media for advertising. Industry and 
businessmen cannot count on the magic stimulant of 
rapid population growth to cure their ills, or to offset 
be based 


mistakes in judgment. More decisions must 


on facts. 

Stationary or even decreasing population does not neces- 
sarily mean poorer markets, but will mean changes in the 
nature of demand. The standard of living can increase 
to great heights even in a declining population. The 
decline in population growth shuts off an important factor 
in capital formation. It is estimated that population 
growth and development of new territory accounted for 
half of our capital formation during the 19th century. 

The number of families is increasing at about twice 
the rate of population increase. The number of families 
increased 16.6 per cent, while population increased only 
7.2 per cent, between 1930 and 1940. However, the size 
of the family is decreasing, and dropped from 4.1 persons 
per family in 1930 to 3.8 persons in 1940. The family 
is the purchasing or consuming unit for most products, 
rather than individuals. Therefore, the declining rate 
of population growth will be offset for many years by 
the higher rate of increase in the number of families. 
This is a basic marketing factor too often overlooked in 
An increased number of families 
means an increased demand for many types of goods at 
a rate greater than that indicated by population increases 
alone. 


evaluating markets. 


Urban Population Decreasing 
Since 1910, the rate of growth of our urban popula- 
tion has been decreasing. Large cities have practically 
ceased to grow within their corporate limits, but suburban 
areas of large cities are growing rapidly and will un- 
Decentralization will defi- 
Perhaps it will also 
be influenced by the implications of the atomic bomb, if 
available to other nations. 


doubtedly continue to do so. 
nitely be encouraged by industry. 


During the hundred years, 1790-1890, the average 
increase of the population between decennial 
censuses was 60.7 per cent. This intercensal increase 
dropped to 27.3 per cent between 1920-1930, and to 7.9 
per cent between 1930 and 1940. Even the rapid, but 
largely temporary, rate of war increases in the popula- 
tion of metropolitan counties bas not, on the average, 
come up to the increases of the 1920’s. 


urban 


Greater emphasis should be placed on neighborhood 
retail outlets in planning future distribution. Locations 
of supermarkets, department store and mail order 
branches, independent neighborhood stores, and freezer 
lockers will all be influenced. The decreased rate of 
urban growth will tend to retard urban increases in land 
values, while suburban land values will increase. 
glory of the tax collector in past decades has been the 
rapid increase in urban property values, due to rapid 
population increases. It will be necessary to find addi- 
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This may 
affect your products unless your industry takes steps to 
The cities themselves will have to bear much 
of the additional tax burdens to furnish services for the 
increased suburban populations. 


prevent it. 


This will mean addi- 
tional taxes on stable or decreasing city populations to 
meet the increased expenditures. Fiscal relations with 
rapidly growing suburban areas will be difficult. 

The proportion of our population on farms was stand- 
ing still before the war. That proportion was 23.1 per 
cent in 1940. It was once 95 per cent. Every basic 
trend is against a back-to-the-farm movement. In fact, 
the proportion on farms is likely to show further decrease. 
Half of our farms sell nine-tenths of the farm products 
going into commercial channels. 
largely subsistence farms. 


The remainder are 
Greater mechanization, the 
increased use of fertilizers, and better methods of farm- 
ing mean higher purchasing power for the farmer. He 
will become a more important customer, even though his 
numbers might actually decrease. The problem is, how 
can we raise the purchasing power of the half of the 
farms which are now practically subsistence farms? 


Employment of Civilian Labor Force 


It is widely and erroneously assumed that manufactur- 
ing and agriculture employ a large majority of our 
civilian labor force. As a matter of fact, manufac:uring 
accounted for 23.4 per cent while agriculture, forestries, 
and fisheries combined accounted for 18.8 per cent of our 
total employed persons in 1940. Neither manufacturing 
nor agriculture will probably ever employ as many as 25 
per cent of our civilian employees again. The proportion 
of our labor force in trade, transportation, and the serv- 
ice industries hes been increasing for over a hundred 
years. This increase will continue to absorb a major por- 
tion of our labor force, including self-employment. These 
fields, excluding Government, accounted for +5.8 per cent 
of employed persons in 1940. 

America is aging, or perhaps we should say, coming 
of age; but because of its many implications, we should 
not overlook the fact that during the coming years, this 
aging will be extremely important to everybody’s market. 
The average age is now 29 years, up from 26.5 years in 
1930. It was once 16 years. The proportion of young 
in our population is decreasing. The proportion of old is 
rapidly increasing. There will be more than three times 
as many people over 65 years of age in 1980 as in 1930, 
22,051,000 as against 6,634,000. The number of those 
over 65 actually increased about 35 per cent between 
1930 and 1940. In a single year (July 1, 1943 to July 
1, 1944), the number of those over 65 increased by 
213,000, the equivalent of a Dayton, Ohio, or a Syracuse, 
New York. 

Elders usually have more leisure time. 
time, with their accumulated earnings and Social Security 
benefits, should encourage the purchase and enjoyment of 
both goods and services. Pressure for old-age pensions, 
Social Security benefits, and insurance will increase. The 
burdens on the younger portion of the population, which 
supports these benefits, will increase. “Townsend Plans 
will become more vociferous, and there will be enough 
voting elders, “to do something about it.” The problem 
of avoiding underemployment and unemployment will 
be increased by the fact that a larger proportion of the 


This leisure 









population is now coming into the productive age range 
of 20 to 59 years. 

Industry’s own retirement, benefit, and employee re- 
lations plans will be considerably affected. 
ages will probably be reduced. Industry will have to 
absorb its share of the increased burden of the care of 
the aged. 


Retirement 


There will be changes of taste, preferences, 


and nature of demand for many products. In fact, 
special services and products for the aged will increase in 
number and volume. Geriatrics should be a_ highly 
promising field of medicine. Dentures, dry skin creams, 
hearing aids, travel, resorts, and electric blankets are only 
a few of the products and services that will benefit in an 
aging market. 

The migration of population is not only an interesting 
phenomenon, but one which is basic to your market. It 
has been widely assumed, in fact generally so, that the 
migration of population was not an important factor 
until the war started, and that the war needs established 
the patterns for this migration. That impression is very 
Between 1935 and 1940, the existing pattern 
was very well established. The West Coast states were 
large gainers of population, along with Florida. A 
solid tier of states, running from North Dakota to Okla- 
homa, was the large losing territory. 


misleading. 


Two definite mass migrations have taken place in re- 
cent years in the United States: (1) the depression 
migration in the 1930’s; and (2) the war boom migration 
of the 1940’s. When studying the pattern of population 
migration prior to and during the war, we find that the 
gaining states gained faster, and the losing states lost 
faster, so that the tier of five central losing states expands 
into an almost uninterrupted band of heavily losing states, 
from Lake Michigan through Idaho, south to the Gulf, 
and noztheast to Maine. Although we find substantial 
increases in Virginia and Maryland, these are almost 
entirely chargeable to government personnel in Washing- 
ton, and the gains are largely concentrated in near-by 
Maryland and Virginia. Keep in mind constantly the 
fact that these patterns of migration are not the result of 
the war, and that they will undoubtedly continue for 
some time. 

Population Trend on West Coast 

Taking the West Coast as a specific instance, we find 
that certain communities will suffer, but the West Coast 
will hold most of its present population. Some local 
geographic and occupational readjustments will, of course, 
be necessary, but there is no real reason to look for the 
great reverse migration from the West Coast which 
some pessimists have foreseen, apparently, without con- 
sulting the facts. By 1950, the population of the West 
Coast states will probably exceed its present numbers. 
Besides the normal population trend toward the West 
Coast, the tendency toward decentralization of industry, 
with its object of saving freight costs, should also con- 
tribute toward absorbing labor on the West Coast. Re- 
cent rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
freight rates are favorable to the West and South. In 
addition, increased trade with the Orient should further 
stimulate activity on the West Coast. 


Shifts in sex distributions have been great, and will 
affect many of your markets. In spite of the decline of 
civilian population, obviously due to the military with- 
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drawals of males, the population in cities of 100,000 or 
over increased 2.8 per cent, or by about a million people 
between 1940 and 1944. The astonishing fact is that the 
increase is due almost entirely to migration of females 
from rural-farm areas. Females in rural-farm areas de- 
creased 11.3 per cent, but increased 13.1 per cent in 
cities of over 100,000 and by 9.5 per cent in smaller 
cities. Of this female decrease in 
665,000 were between 14 and 24 years of 
270,000 between 25 and 44 years of age. 


rural-farm areas, 
age, and 
Those between 
14 and 2+ years alone represent the equivalent of a Pitts- 
burgh or a Washington, D. C. The rural non-farm 
areas showed a small gain between 1940 and 1944 in 
female population as a whole, but they, too, lost 263,000 
women between the ages of 14 and 24. 

The three great dramas of life are birth, marriage, and 
death. Each of these means another type of migration 
in your market. ‘The stork brings in new consumers. 
Death 
shatters these families and liquidates your old customer 
accounts. In the three and one-half years ending July 1, 
1945, the stork brought 10,569,000 new consumers. 
Cupid presented 5,447,000 new families. Death liqui- 
dated 5,137,000 old consumers, excluding war casualty 
deaths which now total about 252,900. The stork is 
making 345 deliveries an hour, and death is taking 168 
consumers out of your market forever in the same amount 
of time. 


Cupid brings in new family purchasing units. 


The West and Southeast will continue to gain, largely 
at the expense of the North and Northeast. As examples 
of regions most likely to retain their wartime growth 
and to continue to grow, the following metropolitan 
counties (cities of 50,000 or over and the county in which 
they are located) appear outstanding: Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Texas; Jackson, Miss.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; San Antonio, Texas; San Diego, Calif.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ga.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Galveston, Texas; Atlanta, Ga.; and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


‘Texas; 


Migration of Younger Women 


The migration of younger women from rural areas to 
the cities during the war, whether they remain or not, 
and probably most of them will, means increased demand 
for the products and services they have learned to value 
in their new environment. ‘They, like the soldiers, have 
acquired many new wants, preferences, tastes, standards, 
and viewpoints which will greatly affect their future 
purchases. Those ten and a half millions of new con- 
sumers have never heard of your company or your 
product. The more than five millions who did know you 
are gone. Not only will they use no more of your 
products, but they have ceased influencing the purchases 
of others. 

In the span of a few years, we have come from a 
shortage of purchasing power to an excess of it, which has 
consistently pushed prices up in spite of controls, taxes, 
and savings, with shortages particularly great in con- 
sumer durable goods. With the high prevailing wages 
and the enormous accumulation of savings, the present 
purchasing power of our population is unquestioned. 
Naturally, there will be some drop of current earnings 
in the shifts of reconversion, and with the cutting down 
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of overtime pay. It is estimated, for instance, that 
before large-scale reabsorption of the military forces, and 
with the cutting out of overtime pay, the average family 
salary will drop from $65.00 a week to $47.00 a week. 
The value of the output per man-hour has naturally in- 
creased during the war, as during past wars, and this 
increase will show up to an even better advantage after 
greater selectivity of employees becomes possible in the 
postwar period. Assuming that the wage earner gets his 
share of the increase, this gain should do much to prevent 
large decrease in earnings. 

The liquid savings of individuals have reached almost 
astronomical heights, up from $54 billions on June 30, 
1941, to $111 billions on June 30, 1944, and is now 
over $140 billions. 
corporate savings. 


These liquid savings do not include 
In 1941, two-thirds of these savings 
belonged to those making over $5,000. Approximately 
one-half now belong to those earning under $5,000 a year, 
in spite of the fact that the number of people in the 
higher income brackets has increased during the war. 
Unfortunately, however, only a small portion of these 
savings is thought to be owned by those with incomes 
under $2,000. 

Income by Families 

Thirty-three and two-tenths per cent of our families 
had incomes under $1,000 in 1939, but only 10 per cent 
were under in 1945. Four per cent of our families had 
incomes of over $5,000 in 1939, but 8.8 per cent were 
over in 1945. Seven and seven-tenths per cent of families 
had incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 in 1939, but 
17.8 per cent were in that salary bracket in 1945, It 
should not be assumed that all, or any large portion, of 
savings will be spent after the war. Their main value 
is as a cushion for the reconversion period, and as a 
giver of confidence and security, which will encourage 
the spending of current earnings rather than the savings 
themselves. 

Consumer credit granting as a whole has decreased, but 
has not quite reached the low point of 1933. Likewise, 
farm mortgages are lower than they have been since 
1916. Great accumulations of liquid savings are valuable 
to your markets, whether they are spent or not after the 
war. The fact that half these savings will be in the 
hands of lower income groups means a broader market 
for your products. Low consumer credit commitments 
and low farm mortgages mean greater current purchasing 
power for all goods. 

We have the natural resources, the industrial facilities, 
labor force, capital, and management to turn out a 
national product of $200,000,000,000 a year. We can 
do it because we have already done it. One further 
important force should be considered in connection with 
our population and the possibilities of maintaining. the 
high standard of production which we have attained. 
This is the psychology of the population. If the people 
feel secure in their jobs, there is little reason to be con- 
cerned about depression. If people are ridden with fear 
as to the loss of their jobs, they will not only hesitate to 
spend from their savings, but they will try to hold on 
to their current income. /ndustry as well as Government, 


therefore, must keep in mind this factor, and create the 
possible—the climate for 


greatest feeling of security 


prosperity. wee 
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The War Spoiled Me 


VERYTHING WAS FINE until I moved to 
Cleveland in November, 1942. Until then I had 
received my monthly statements during the first three to 
five days of the month. I paid my bills promptly. It 
was a rare occasion when any creditor had to wait later 
than the fifth of the month for my check. 


employees, a surplus amount of charge accounts, delayed 


Then new 


mail, and other factors, led to cycle billing, and the re- 
sulting delayed statements forced me to change my habits. 
| am proud to say that a collector has never knocked at 
my door, but since the war has spoiled me, I expect one 
any day. 

Under cycle billing, my statements arrive all through 
the month, and I cannot gather them together and go to 
white-collar 


work on them promptly. Since I am a 


worker, I am still drawing the same salary. Increased 
taxes and soaring living costs make it necessary for me 
to do some careful figuring, and I cannot do that until 
I have received all of my bills. 

Until I moved to Cleveland, I had never lived in a 
war industry area. The Kentucky mountains, the Kan- 
sas plains, rural Missouri, the Iowa corn country, and 
prewar Chicago had been my haunts. In. Chicago I had 
a charge account with the world’s largest department 
store. ‘They always did a large volume of business, but 
they succeeded in mailing statements to their customers 
on the first or second day of each month. You can 
imagine my surprise during my first few months in 
Cleveland. Before going there I had opened charge 
accounts in the three largest department stores. During 
my first month of residence I made some small purchases, 
and was surprised to receive statements for them the 
15th of the following month. After moving a family of 
four and all of their belongings 750 miles across the 
country, my bank account was at a low ebb. Old habits 
of prompt payment had caused me to distribute my first 
month’s salary during the first five days of the month, 
and I was down to an extremely narrow margin. There 
was nothing for me to do but wait until the first of the 
following month to pay those bills which reached me 
about the. 15th. That hurt my conscience, but there 
was nothing else to do. 
credit departments of those stores were so submerged that 
they did not have time to follow up laggards of only one 
month, so I never heard from them. From that day to 
this, I have been one month behind in paying many of 
my charge accounts. 

The situation was so chaotic in Cleveland that some of 
my friends had purchases made by other people charged 
against their accounts. At other times they purchased 
and charged items for which they were never billed, and, 
obviously, for which someone else was billed. The time 
lag between purchase and statement made tracing difh- 
cult. The crowds in that particular store were so terrific 
that one ran the risk of having his clothes torn off just 
by walking through. Service was so abominable be- 
cause of insufficient help, and the inefficiency of the new 

KINGSLEY W. GIVEN wrote this interesting article 
from the consumers’ point of view. He is in charge of 
blie relations for Union College, Schenectady, New York. 


In the meantime, of course, the , 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


employees, that at the end of the third month I closed 
my account before some embarrassing misunderstanding 
arose. 


With complete sympathy for the terrific problems 
which have been facing credit departments, and with 
congratulations to them for doing as well as they have 
done under existing conditions, I still maintain that I 
have been forced into bad habits. There must be other 
When the confusion 
is over, I predict there will be a great deal of educational 
work to be done in the retail credit field. 


people who are in the same position. 


It is my hope, for the good of retail credit business, 
that such education will be patiently administered by in- 
telligent programs. Threats and federal regulations 
should be relegated to limbo, and enlightened methods, 
even incentives, should be introduced. A breath-catching 
period should be offered to that considerable portion of 
our population which did not enjoy unusually high wages 
and bonuses during the war. Although the fixed income 
class has been forgotten during the hectic era just coming 
That class 
needs time for readjustment to normal economic condi- 


to a close, it need not be forgotten now. 
tions. While the adjustment of many highly paid war 
workers will be downward, it is hoped that the scarred 
heads of the white-collar workers may now be permitted 
to rise while the wounds heal. 

Fixed income people caught in the confusion should 
not be permitted to continue indefinitely the bad war- 
time credit habits they may have been forced into. 
They should be gently and understandingly led back into 
the good habits which were theirs before the war. behatal 
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Philosophy of Business (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 432 
pages, $5.00)—With penetration and clarity, Rupert C. 
Lodge writes in a familiar style of business and the busi- 
nessman, first, from the standpoint of Paretan analysis, 
and, second, from the standpoint of the three theories of 


philosophy: realism, idealism, and pragmatism. This 
book is an excellent guide for the business executive, and 
presen‘s a philosophy that represents a balance between 
idealism and pragmatism. ‘The author is professor of 
logic and history of philosophy at the University of 
Manitoba. 


Bank Liquidity and the War (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y., 86 pages, 50 cents) —Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey, 
Professor of Finance and Economics in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has directed this paper to the answering 
of questions that wartime developments have given rise 
to in the banking world. The critical questions are: 
“Have the banks individually and as a system gained or 
lost in liquidity? And have they been strengthened or 
weakened in their capacity to perform normal functions 
upon return to peace?” This is the third in a series of 
studies written by Dr. Whittlesey in the National Bu- 
reau Series entitled, “Our Economy in War.” 

Uh 

Effective Personal Letters (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 300 pages, 
$4.00) —W. H. Butterfield has collected thousands of 
courtesy letters used for business and social occasions over 
a pe“iod of many years, and has prepared illustrated ex- 
amples to aid those people who postpone writing letters. 
The primary purpose of the book is to provide a variety 
of specimen letters for ready reference in simplifying the 
preparation of personal letters in business. Some of the 
letter examples can be used for specific purposes with very 
little alteration or adaptation. 

a 

World Economic Survey (Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, N. Y., 299 pages, $3.00)—The 
stage is set for the tasks of reconstruction by the latest 
edition of the League’s World Economic Survey. After 
drawing a general picture of conditions in selected coun- 
tries or groups of countries, it treats separately detailed 
information on production. A study of the world supply 
of strategic raw materials; industrial activity ; consump- 
tion, including a chapter on food deficiencies and changes 
in the composition of diets, comparing the level of con- 
sumption with prewar conditions and with scientific 
standards of nutrition, is included. Analyses of the state 
of finance and banking, prices, trade, and transportation 
conclude this investigation. The survey should be of 
particular interest to our members. 
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Leave of Absence Over 


THE WAR leave of absence for credits and collec- 
tions is over. Already the effects of reconversion are be- 
ing felt on collections. In spots on the West Coast 
where war work has slackened most, used cars and furni- 
ture (on credit) are reported bouncing freely, that is, 
if the merchandise can be found or still has any vitality 
left in it to bounce at all. At the same time, across the 
continent in Philadelphia, a credit bureau reports that 
due to the elimination of overtime for war workers, ‘Our 
outside collectors are being told more and more that pay- 
ments cannot be made simply because the money is just 
not available.” The businesses meeting the greatest 
trouble are, of course, those who were unwise enough to 
“let down the bars” on their original credits. 

One has never had to have Mayflower ancestry to get 
credit in this country, at least not for many years. That 
does not mean, however, that credit backgrounds and 
other credit factors can be disregarded altogether, as 
some of the more hasty sellers and credit granters are 
now finding out. 

The job ahead for consumer credit is clear. With 
peak take-home pay already past and millions of changes 
due in jobs and residence, collections must be tightened 
to avoid or minimize the loss risk on outstandings. On 
all new business, credit backgrounds must be investigated 
as never before. 

Checking to establish new or re-establish old credit 
standings is going to be one of the most difficult and yet 
important credit jobs in the postwar period. After years 
of assured jobs at high war pay, millions of civilians, 
postwar, will be working under less certain conditions of 
employment and pay and in new or their prewar loca- 
tions. Also, millions of young servicemen and women 
will be returning to take their first jobs as civilians, and 
will be making credit applications for the first time in 
their lives. Then, there is a further large group of all 
ages whose low prewar income or other financial status 
didn’t warrant credit of any importance, but who will 
now make application under their war improved qualifica- 
tions and whose credit reputations, therefore, have yet to 
be determined. 

Yes, the war leave for credits and collections, at least 
on retail, is over. From now on thece will require even 
better judgment and closer attention, in many respects, 
than before the war.—W. H. Baldwin, lice-President of 
Credits for the United States and Canada, General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., New York, N. Y. 





Fourth District Board Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Fourth District of the 
N.R.C.A. held its annual meeting in New Orleans, La., 
recently. It was opened by a get-together party at the 
Roosevelt Hotel given by the New Orleans Association 
for the visiting directors. President Evans Roberts called 
the meeting to order, and there was 100% attendance. 
During the afternoon, E. E. DeLuckey presided over an 
open forum in which the leading credit men of New 
Orleans took part. Joe Bergeron, Credit Manager, 
Rubenstein Bros., New Orleans, La., spoke on postwar 
plans for the credit department, and the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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Standard Application Form 


HE sale of over six hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $0.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.25. All prices include postage. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Missouri 


every detail... spaces for all needed information 
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EAVING ST. LOUIS at 4:00 P.M. Thursday, July 12, 
L Mrs. Crowder and I arrived in Kansas City at 9:20 and 
Reached 


Los Angeles at noon Saturday, an hour late, all of which was 


left on the Santa Fe Chief at 10:10 that evening. 


lost in the railroad yards there. Was met at the station by my 
brother and his wife and driven to their home in Sherman 
Oaks, a suburb of Los Angeles. My first meeting having 
been scheduled in Los Angeles for Tuesday noon, we spent 
Sunday and Monday at my brother’s home. 

Tuesday noon a meeting of the key credit managers, the 
bureau manager, J. A. Gross, and his assistant J. W. Scott, 
was held at the Biltmore Hotel. Mutual problems were in- 
formally discussed, 

Friday was spent in Bakersfield, California, about 100 
miles from Los Angeles, of which many miles were over the 
mountains. Had planned to go to Bakersfield the night be- 
fore the meeting, but the bureau manager, Herbert P. Sears, 
wrote suggesting that, if possible, I arrange to drive. He 
stated the traffic was so heavy many were unable to get out 
of Bakersfield by train or bus, often being delayed several 
days. 1, therefore, arranged to go by automobile and left 
Friday reaching Bakersfield 
10:30 A.M. The meeting at the Bakersfield Inn was attended 


morning, July 20, about 
by 52, including a fine representation from the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Bakersfield. Accompanied by 
Mr. Sears I called on Malcolm Brock, President of the Mer- 
chants Association and head of the Malcolm Brock Company, 
leading department store of Bakersfield, who was to preside 
at the luncheon. Mentioned to him casually the consumer 


educational campaign which is under consideration by 
N.R.C.A. and found him extremely interested—so much so, 
in fact, that he volunteered to cooperate with the committee 


in raising the necessary funds. 

Another call was made on Alphonse Weill of Weill’s De- 
partment Store, who started as a clerk in the business (subse- 
quently changed to his name) in 1873 and who was admitted 
a few years later as a partner. Although 92 years, 7 months 
of age, he spends every morning at the store. Enjoyed chat- 
ting with him regarding the many problems of retailing in 
the early days. 


Calls at Bakersfield 


Also called on Mrs. Isabelle Tilley, Credit Manager of 
Harry Coffee and a District Director. 
meeting Miss Ellen Hagen, Executive Secretary of the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, organizer of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Bakersfield, Mrs. Patricia Henry, 
President, and Mrs. Genevieve Cornell, Vice-President of the 
Breakfast Club. Also Elmer Goertz, Assistant Manager, Bank 
of America, John Ware, Personnel Director, Pacific Gas & 


Had the pleasure of 


Electric Co., and Leo Schamblin, Pioneer Mercantile Com- 
pany and one of the owners of radio station KPMC—the last 
Found Mrs. 
Bessy Frase, Manager of the Merchants Credit Bureau, very 


three Directors of the Merchants Association. 


much interested in the credit activities of Bakersfield. 

It was my first visit to that city since the spring of 1937 
and the large attendance (Bakersfield population is under 
50,000), despite a temperature of 102 degrees at 2:15 P.M. 
just after adjournment of the meeting, was indicative of the 
keen interest in credit and postwar credit problems. 

Left Bakersfield for Los Angeles at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, with the temperature between 115 and 120 de- 


grees, 


It is a steady climb after leaving Bakersfield, and 
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going over the mountains most of the automobiles developed 
radiator trouble, making it necessary to stop frequently for 
water. 

Thursday, July 19, was spent in Los Angeles calling on mem- 
bers. Unfortunately I was successful in contacting only a 
few, as some were on vacations, others were in meetings or 
out of the office. I did, however, spend some time with Mr. 
Gross, discussing the proposed consumer educational publicity 
campaign, and arrangements were made to go into the 
matter further with a small group the following Tuesday 
noon, July 24. 

That meeting was attended by Mr. Gross, Messrs. Mac- 
farlane and Schaefer of the law firm of Macfarlane, Schaefer 
& Haun, Mr. Philip Corrin, General Superintendent, Frank- 
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lin Archer, Publicity Director and Arthur E. Kaiser, Credit 
Manager of Bullock’s, J. W. Scott of the credit bureau and 
myself. A similar campaign was conducted by the Los 
Angeles Association in the 30’s and was an outstanding success. 
For that reason Los Angeles is very much interested in the 
campaign which we contemplate sponsoring and will con- 
tribute its share of the budget. 

Tuesday evening a meeting of the Long Beach Credit 
Association was held in the credit bureau offices. It was 
impossible to arrange for a luncheon or dinner meeting be- 
cause of the crowded condition of hotels and restaurants. 
Among other things, the proposed advertising campaign was 
discussed and the bureau manager, Karl Gibbs, expressed 
himself as favoring, it and promised cooperation of the asso- 
ciation. Subsequently it was discussed with Howard Conrad, 
General Manager of Walker’s and president of the Associa- 
tion, and Harry Buffum of Buffum’s, of which our Alternate 
National Director, Geo. V. H. Brown is Credit Manager. It 
is the leading department store of Long Beach and one of 
California’s fine stores. Had the pleasure of meeting the 
General Manager, John Carr, formerly the General Mer- 
chandise Manager, successor to Herbert E. Waite, with whom 
I always enjoyed discussing retail problems and who passed 
away last April. Was unable to see Joseph Bishop, Controller 
of Walker’s, who was out both times I called. 

Also failed to see Ike Sukman of The Columbia, who was 
out for the afternoon. Had the pleasure of chatting with 
T. C. Palmer, the General Merchandise Manager, and the 
new Credit Manager, W. H. Kleese. In 1930, at which time 
Mr. Palmer was Vice-President of Walkers, Los Angeles, he 
wrote an article for The Crepir Wor tp titled, “Is Retail 
Credit a Force or a Gesture?” 

Also called on Gus A. Walker, President of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, and conveyed to him the regards of 
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Past President Riggs, whom he met on the occasion of Mr. 
Riggs’s visit to Long Beach in the spring. 

Called on Harry Meily, Credit Manager of the Long 
Beach branch of Barker Bros.; and the Manager of the store, 
Floyd L. Hickman; Joseph Cooper, Credit Manager of the 
Famous; and R. H. Beach, Credit Manager of the Press- 
Mr. Beach celebrated his 25th anniversary with 
He has held membership in the 
N.R.C.A. longer than any other Long Beach member and 


Telegram. 
the paper in February. 


stated he owes much of his success as a credit manager to the 
N.R.C.A. for the many excellent ideas he received from 
The Crepir Wor tp over the years. 

Many who attend our National conventions will remember 
Mrs. Constance M. Brown, Office and Credit Manager of 
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Dobyns, the leading shoe store of Long Beach. Mr. Dobyns 


also owns radio station KGER, and it was the privilege of 
Mrs. Brown to attend the World Peace Conference in San 


Francisco last spring. I am giving you the story as told to 


me by Mrs. Brown, knowing you will be interested in her 
unusual experience: 


“During the entire time (nine weeks in all), KGER carried 
two daily broadcasts. One was a direct wire report by a news 
commentator, and the other was made up of material Mr. 
Dobyns assembled with my help. Although it was my first 
experience at reporting, I was fascinated with the job and 
being able to meet and mingle with people of all races from 
all over the world was indeed a privilege. 


“I attended press interviews of Molotov, Dr. Soong, Dr. 
Evatt, Fraser of New Zealand, our own Stettinius, and a host 
of others. When Denmark was admitted I had the pleasure of 
talking very informally with the three delegates chosen to 
represent that fine little country. I attended meetings of the 
various Free India workers and had ‘some interesting con- 
tacts with the Indian newspaper men there who were with 
Mrs. Pandit and not in accord with the India delegates. I 
attended meetings of the YugoSlavians who are not in accord 
with Tito but believe in Mihailovich. I could go on at length 
about the various smaller countries crying for recognition— 
such as Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and Korea. 

“I attended various receptions where I was able to see 
close-up and informally many of our top-notch writers, and 
cameramen who bring us the news highlights of the world. 

“Then the final thrill for me was watching all the nations 
sign the charter. This was the chance of a lifetime, for I had 
such a good close-up view of the complete delegation from 
each country. They would come into the room in a body and 
then the head of the delegation would sit at the table before 
the charter and say a few words before signing. Inasmuch 
as this was all filmed, you may have seen that portion of it 
at the movies. I watched forty-three of them sign and then 
had the opportunity of walking past the table and looking at 
the two books which held so many famous signatures.” 


Wednesday morning, July 25, I took the plane from Long 
Beach to San Diego (45 minutes by air). The meeting at 
the San Diego Athletic Club was attended by 35 to 40, and 





was presided over by R. J. Wood, Program Chairman, 
Credit Manager of Grand Rapids Home Furnishing Com- 
pany. All present seemed keenly interested in postwar credit 
problems. Discussed with Thomas Hamilton, General Man- 
ager of the Marston Company and Lester J. Wilson, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Whitney & Company, the 
consumer educational . publicity campaign and found them 
very much interested. 

Like Los Angeles and Long Beach, San Diego will con- 
tribute its share of the budget if the publicity campaign is 
sponsored by the National Association. The Bureau Manager, 
Fred L. Train, was likewise much interested and it was his 
opinion that San Diego will have no difficulty raising the 
necessary amount for its part of the national budget and for 
conducting the campaign locally. 

Among the Board of Directors of the Merchants Credit 
Association present were H. E. Calloway, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Thearle Music Co., S. Robert Frazee, 
owner S. Robert Frazee Co., G. E. McNarry, Assistant to 
President, San Diego Trust & Savings Bank and President 
of the Merchants Credit Association, R. J. Sullivan, Sullivan 
Hardwood Lumber Company, Treasurer of the Merchants 
Credit Association, Wm. W. Dunn, Office Manager and 
Partner, Whiting Mead Co., Charles Davies, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Company, Vice-President of the Merchants Credit 
Association. 

Following my meeting in San Diego in October, 1943, a 
questionnaire was sent to the bureau members and the 
majority of replies favored the discontinuance of Regula- 
tion W, 

Because of the early afternoon departure of the plane to 
Long Beach, it was not possible to call on several of the key 
credit men. 

Visit at San Bernardino 


Thursday, the 26th, was spent in San Bernardino—70 
miles from Long Beach. 
since 1937. 


50—for the luncheon meeting at the Elks Club. 


It was my first visit to that city 
There was an excellent turnout—approximately 
Keen in- 
terest was shown in the discussion of postwar credit problems. 
The bureau manager, A. M. “Bill” Nye is an old friend and 
He has been a 
resident of California for many years and is doing excellent 
Like Bakers- 


field, the temperature at San Bernardino at two o’clock in the 


a former credit manager in Des Moines. 
work for the credit granters of San Bernardino. 


afternoon was 102 degrees in the shade, and returning home 
it was between 115 and 118 degrees in the sun. 

Friday, the 27th, was spent in Los Angeles. Called on 
J. A. Gross of the Retail Merchants Credit Association and 
discussed with him the interest of San Diego and Long Beach 
in the publicity campaign. Also called on the following: 
S. E. Edgerton, Broadway Department Store; A. E. Kaiser, 
Bullock’s; National Director H. H. Christensen, Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank; Robert Duffy, Store Man- 
ager, The May Company (formerly of Younker Brothers, 
Des Moines); Richard McLane, Robinson’s; M. H. Myers, 
Barker Bros.; W. D. Rogers, Fifth Street Store; R. D. 
Roberts, Union Oil Co.; and J. A. Koverman of Desmond’s. 

Also called on my old friend H. M. Doll, Sr., Secretary 
and former Credit Manager of Desmond’s. Mentioned to 
President Huesman of that company the proposed advertising 
campaign and found him very much interested in it. 


(Continued in November Crepir Wor tp.) 
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Coming District Meeting 
District Eight (Texas) will be held in Fort Worth, 
Texas, October 15, 16 and 17, 1945. 


1946 Conference at Cleveland 

The 32nd Annual Conference and Credit Sales Forum 
of the National Retail Credit Association, postponed from 
May, 1945, will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 14, 
15 and 16, 1946. The Conference headquarters will be 
at Hotel Statler. 
arranged and the largest attendance in the history of the 
Association is expected. 

N.R.C.A. Members Teach Extension Courses 

Frank T. Caldwell, former Secretary-Treasurer-Man- 
ager of The Associated Credit Bureaus of America, and 
present General Manager, Retailer’s Credit Association 
of San Francisco, will instruct a course in the principles 
and practices of retail credit extension at the University 
of California, San Francisco, California. It will meet 
for two hours each Wednesday night for fifteen weeks. 

A. S. Kleckner, Credit Manager, The Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, New York, will teach a course in the Elements 
of Consumer Credits and Collections at the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, The College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. It will consist 
of lectures and problems, and will be conducted for two 
hours one evening each week. Mr. Kleckner will also 
teach a basic course in Retail Credits and Collections in- 
volving retail charge accounts, installment credit, and 


A constructive program is now being 


personal loan work. 
Celebrates 25th Wedding Anniversary 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Ashby celebrated their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary September 23, at their home in Daven- 
port, lowa. Mr. Ashby is Credit Manager, M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, and a Director of the N.R.C.A. 


A Credit World Request From Turkey 
The Crepir WorLp is becoming well known through- 
out the world. Recently we received a request from 
Hamid Aktamur, P.O. Box 39, -Eskisehir, Turkey, for a 
sample copy. The postal card, shown below, was two 
months and nine days in transit. 
















TURKIYE CUMHUR 
REPUBLIQUE TURQUE 





POSTA KART! - CARTE POST. 


| Creaed wnel, 
She Phiy., 
Sf. Does 


, 





MMe., 
U.S. A- 


Oamg: Matbone 





my 
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Course on Small Business at Columbia 

Columbia University has announced the opening of a 
short and intensive course for the purpose of training 
returning servicemen and women. It is designed prima- 
rily for those who intend to operate small businesses of 
their own, and will be organized and sponsored by the 
School of Business and University Extension. The full- 
time course, to be offered on the campus at Morningside 
Heights, N. Y., will run for the eight weeks between 
October 27, and December 21. 


T. A. Nickel in New Position 
T. A. Nickel, former Credit Manager, McKelvey 
Coats Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed Credit 


Manager, Bromberg & Co., of the same city. He suc- 
ceeds William V. Beddow who resigned to become 


Mr. Nickel is a 
director-at-large of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 


associated with another jewelry store. 


Shreveport Credit Managers Meet 

The Retail Credit Managers, Inc., of Shreveport, La., 
met recently at the Caddo Hotel, Shreveport, and made 
preliminary plans for the formulation of a new com- 
munity credit policy to be drawn up soon. The postwar 
planning committee, headed by Paul Howell, will draw 
up a “gentlemen’s agreement”’ policy to replace the regu- 
lations, and submit it to the managers. The committee 
will revamp the current policy, and recommend the new 
one which will go into effect as soon as restrictions end. 
The group is also preparing a joint letter to be sent to 
returning Shreveport servicemen and women in order to 
facilitate their efforts in opening or reopening accounts. 





Henry P. Huff 


Henry Philip Huff, 63, Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the White House Department Store, died August 20, 
in El Paso, Téxas. He joined the White House as a 
bookkeeper in 1912, became credit manager 12 years later, 
and was elected an officer of the store in 1933. Mr. Huff 
was also Vice-President of Felix Bunschwig & Co. 





Ban on Conventions Lifted 

All government bans on conventions, group meetings 
and trade shows were lifted October 1, but the Office 
of Defense Transportation urged that travel be kept to 
a minimum. The director asked sponsors of conventions 
and group meetings to defer them whenever possible. 
He also asked that necessary meetings be kept small until 
after the peak of troop movements which will come early 
next year. We are confident that our District Associa- 
tion will cooperate with this request. 








For Sale 


Three register Remington bookkeeping machine in- 
cluding stand. Good condition. Price, $125.00, F.O.B., 
St. Louis, Mo., Box 5103, Crepir Wor vp. 
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J. A. H. Dodd 
JOSEPH A. H. DODD, Second Vice-President of 


the National Retail Credit Association, and Chairman 
of The Crepir Wor_p Committee has served two con- 


secutive terms as National Director for District 10 
(Idaho; Montana; Oregon; 
Washington; Alaska; Alberta, 


British Columbia; and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada). He is a graduate 
of Christian Brothers School, and 
spent two years at Portland Uni- 
versity, Portland, Oregon. He 
has been affiliated with the Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company for 
eighteen years, and has held the 
position of Credit Manager for 
the past eleven years. Prior to 
that time, he was employed in the operating departments 
of the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads 
throughout Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Dodd has been a member of the B.P.O.E. for 
twenty years; is a member of the Knights of Columbus, 
Portland Chapter No, 678; the Portland Sierra Club; 
Portland Chamber of Commerce; East Side Commercial 
Club; and was President of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Portland for two consecutive terms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dodd live in Maywood Park, a suburb 
of Portland, and have one daughter, Patricia Ann. The 
National Retail Credit Association congratulates Mr. 
Dodd on his outstanding and successful career as a credit 
executive, and his keen interest in the activities of the 
Pacific Northwest Credit Council. 








Thomas H. Jones 

It is with sincere regret that we announce the recent 
death, in Los Angeles, Calif., of Thomas H. Jones, a 
charter member of the National Retail Credit Association. 
He was a resident of Los Angeles for many years and at 
the time of his passing was Credit Manager, 1. Magnin 
& Co. He was buried in Spokane, Wash., September 15. 
He was a Past-President of the Spokane Retail Credit 
Association. At our San Francisco Convention in 1939, 
he said, “I am proud to say that I am a charter member 
of the N.R.C.A., and that I had something to do with the 
starting of it. I helped elect Mr. Gilfillan our fi.st Presi- 
dent and I have seen this organization grow from 52 
members to something over 15,000.” 


Position Wanted 


If you believe in operating your credit office in a 
modern, businesslike manner, I should like to become 
associated with you. I am at present employed as as- 
sistant credit manager of a large department store and 
have had ten years’ experience in the retail credit field. 
Box 5101, The Crepit 














My record will convince you. 
Wor.p. 











_ Recent Elections 


Shreveport, La. 


At a recent meeting of the Retail Credit Managers, 
Inc., at the Caddo Hotel in Shreveport, La., the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: President, D. C. 
Baldwin, Booth Furniture Company; Vice-President, 
J. W. Paylor, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.; Secretary, Frank 
Stevenson, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.; and Treasurer, R. B. 
McPherson, First National Bank. Directors: Leo Jones, 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Company; R. E. Blue, Tri-State Sani- 
tarium; A. L. Pollard, Retail Merchants Association ; 
S. W. Peterson, Firestone Auto Supply Company; G. J. 
Neck, Goldrings; R. B. Todd, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and L. V. Gibbs, M. Levy Company. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


On July 5, 1945, the following officers and directors 
were elected by the Associated Retail Credit Managers 
of Birmingham, Ala.: President, George D. Brooks, 
Alabama Power Company; First Vice-President, B. C. 
DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph and Loeb; Second-Vice- 
President, J. J. Mooney, St. Vincent’s Hospital ; Third 
Vice-President, Mrs. R. L. Andrews, Kessler’s Apparel ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. V. Trammell, Merchants 
Credit Association. Directors: H. D. Howell, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.; George H. Allen, Hartsfield Co., Inc. ; 
Alton P. Barr, Security Savings Bank; W. V. Beddow, 
Lindy and Co.; B. Y. Cooper, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Russell M. Crump, Broadhead Furniture Co.; Mrs. 
Knighton Douglas, Zac Smith Stationery Co.; Mrs. 
Maurine Greene, B. F. Goodrich Stores; Mrs. Sara 
Jordan, Finance, Inc.; Leo M. Karpeles, Burger-Phillips 
Co.; James S. Moulton, Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Sue Neal, Brown Service Insurance Co. ; 
W. H. Ray, New Williams; and W. S. Webster, Porter 
Clothing Co. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Retail Merchants Credit Association, Inc., of Baton 
Rouge, La., the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co.; 
Vice-President, M. A. Tynes, Bates & Thigpen; Treas- 
urer, E. A. Sowar, Louisiana National Bank; Secretary, 
Wm. Decker, Retail Merchants Credit Ass’n. Directors: 
Evans L. Roberts, Welsh & Levy Clothing Company ; 
Fred J. Bahlinger, Kornmeyer Furniture Co.; A. W. 
Causey, I. M. Causey & Co.; I. L. Morris, Commercial 
Securities Co.; J. M. Shanahan, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; Louis Selig, Rosenfield Dry Goods 
Co.; St. George Hines, Peerless Cleaners & Dyers; L. J. 
Persac, City National Bank; H. F. Pretorius, Charles H. 
Hebert & Co.; W. B. Quine, Quine’s Auto Tire Service; 
Walker Y. Pettit, Lobdell Hardware Co.; Mrs. Henry 
Stone, Gordon Jewelers; J. G. Laborde, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.; E. C. Hill, Personal Finance Co.; and Lawrence 


Mann, Standard Motor Car Co. 
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HEN AWN individual reviews and edits letters 
\X) over a long period of time, he becomes accustomed 
to seeing certain defects that occur over and over again 
in the construction of letters. One of the most common 
is the lack of follow-through from the opening sentence 
to the last on the subject under discussion. 
In connection with the story of the letter, a definition 
by Elva M. Bissell, Tacoma, Washington, one of the stu- 
dents in the Streamlined Letters Course, is eye-opening 


and original. Here is what she wrote: 


A business letter is not a three-ring circus. It should 
be so organized that the attention of the reader is focused 
on a single idea. It might be comparable to the theatre 
where, when the lights go out, the spotlight is thrown on 
the stage. Attention is thus directed to one spot. The 
same idea of concentration and emphasis on one main 
point in a letter is called unity. 


Yes, to concentrate on one point is the task of the story 
of the letter. Are you doing it at all times? 
This Month’s Illustrations » . 


Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2, used by the H. C. Capwell 





Company, Oakland, California, show an excellent ex- 
ample of a business-building letter, and a return postal 
card. In the San Francisco Bay Region, both Oakland 
and San Francisco have had a tremendous housing boom 
because this region is the center of all Army and Navy 
activities on the Pacific Coast. The result has been that 
many homes have changed owners, and the new owners 
who have moved in have had to make home decorating 
changes. After analyzing this situation, the H. C. Cap- 
well Company created a new letter to help home owners, 
The letter begins with a 
highly appropriate statement regarding the importance 


and bring in new business. 


of a home during the war, and is followed by the key 
sentence of the letter, which says: ‘“‘Now you have a 


Please 


notice how the you attitude, as expressed in the definite 


new home,” and offers the services of the store. 


ideas in the third paragraph, sells the customer on re- 
decorating his home, and at the same time sells the serv- 
ices of the Capwell Company to him. The letter points 
out that payment can be made through a number of 
budget plans that the customer can select. The final 
action is clinched by enclosing an addressed postal card 
which makes it easy for the customer to act. Through- 
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out the letter, the customer is made to feel that his in- 


terests and desires are foremost. That thought expresses 
the true you attitude that a modern sales letter should 
embody. 

Illustration No. 3 is one of a series of follow-up col- 
lection letters used by Porter’s, New Orleans, La., and is 
In this letter, 
the opening sentence makes a frank and direct appeal to 


signed by K. Northern, Credit Manager. 


reason, and to action. This is brought out by the you 
attitude expressed in the two questions that follow the 
opening statement. The writer here is trying to make the 
customer wake up to the fact that he has done nothing 
regarding the amount that is overdue. The second para- 
graph extends a helping hand to the customer in case the 
account has been neglected and not deliberately over- 
looked, and the last sentence makes an appeal for his 
cooperation. This letter has excellent ideas and good 
eye appeal. However, I have taken the liberty of chang- 
ing the order of the ideas so as to reach a stronger climax, 
and leave a stronger impression with the. customer. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


When one lets a bill run along as you have this one, we 
know there must be a reason. 


Have our statements been reaching you? If so, is there 
any question about the correctness of the amount? Is 
there anything we can do to help you reconcile this 
balance with your records? 


We know it is your intention to pay this account; for 
you are not the sort of person to dodge a duty. 


Therefore, we are enclosing an addressed envelope for 

a direct reply. 

Illustration No. 4, used by Gimbel Brothers, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and signed by Charles Toupal, Col- 
lection Division, is a regular reminder and query letter 
sent out after regular statements have not been paid. It is 
clear and to the point, and leaves no doubt in the cus- 
tomer’s mind that some action must be taken immediately 
regarding his unpaid balance. 

Illustrations Nos. 5 and 6, used by Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb, Birmingham, Alabama, signed by B. C. De- 
Loach, Credit Manager, are two distinctive letters. Dis- 
tinctive not only in their choice of diction and style of 
language, but also in their subtlety and good will. To 
a person who does not know the type of clientele appealed 
to,-and the locality in which this store is situated, the 
two letters would possibly have more strength and ap- 
peal if they were combined into one letter, using the 
second letter as the opening paragraph, and the first let- 
ter as the concluding paragraph. However, either sepa- 
rately or combined, the illustrations are distinctive, and 
worthy of praise. wae 
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- A. Randall 
. Yinston Drive 
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~- Yr. James P. Yoran 
sses r Mr. Randall: H pee 
esse Dear Mr. Randall 4435 Broad Street 
Vilwau! Wisconsin 
ould These days homes are more important to all of us than ever before. ama . 
ve ee 1 
Ne see our home, use our home, live at home nore than ever. Dear Wr. Voran: 
y - } 
Now you have a new home. And, as is perfectly natural, you are a little The balance on your account, as indicated below, 
col- puzzled over what to do about curtains, draperies, mgs, or perhaps fure has not. been paid in accordance with our regular 
; niture. Or, it may simply be a problem of arrangement. terms. If it is not possible to pay us now, or 
f there is any misunderstanding, will you please 
nd is Ov th it your he $ Se ao 
Our staff of hone decorators, whe will visit your home to get accurate call on or telephone our Credit Department. 
tter kmowledze of your needs, is trained and capable of doing everything to 
me 5 h > 
e ’ make your home Vivable, omelike and in good taste, yet keeping it Your cooperation in this matter will be appre- 
within a budeet. Your problem of color schemes, floor coverings, adapt- ciated ‘ 
al to inz old furniture to your new surroundings, the new pieces you wish to «3 
add ---- yes, even to wall finishes -- we can help solve all of these 
. q , ; . ¢ 2 ” Very truly yours 
e you a f course this service is yours at no charge whatsoever. SIMBEL BROTHERS 
V the ent. y the new Federal Reserve regulations have made a little change [ y ke 
C. Capwell's regular credit policy. You may use a rezular charge 
ke the account; take advanta ze of Credit coupons ; or bud zet on our simpke and Credit Department 
‘ convenient "Few=Pennies-A-Day" budget plan which enables you to arrange Collection Division 
x ae oe Collec Divis 
thing your payments monthly. Amount Unpaid = 837.65 
para- To make it easy for you to ask us to help you, we are enclosing a re- 
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ise the will find us at your service promotly. 
. The best of luck and happiness in your new home. 
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Dear Mr. Jones: 
















A GOOD credit record is like the "Sterling" 
mark on silver—-identifying its possessor as 
one of sterling character. 









Cordially yours, 


Credit Manager 















BCD: ft! 
Amount $11.96 
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DURING THE first weeks of peacetime, the volume of 
trade and other business activity is being maintained at 
levels which are quite a little above a year ago. The de- 
cline in industrial production has not yet greatly affected 
other activities, although it will do so if it is long continued. 
The speed of reconversion and re-employment will determine 
the general trends during the fall months. The total volume 
of business, as measured by bank transactions, has been 
about 9 per cent higher than it was a year ago. Preliminary 
figures for the last week indicate some reduction from that 
high point. 


WHILE THE general average is high, conditions are be- 
coming more spotty and variations among different areas 
are greater than they have been during most of the time 
in recent years. Many shifts are being made which are 
having varying effects throughout the country. The most 
striking general change is the relatively better showing 
made in the agricultural regions of the Middle West while 
activity is lagging slightly in industrial regions. Much of 
these differences is due to the very high rate of activity 
in industry a year ago. 


IN THE NEW ENGLAND states the trend is gradually 
upward in many lines where reconversion among the smaller 
companies has been more nearly completed than it has in 
most other places. The expansion in civilian production is 
more than offsetting the cutbacks in military orders. Some 


materials shortages are holding back expansion, but the 
situation is changing for the better rapidly. 

THE BRIGHT SPOT on the Atlantic coast region is New 
Troop movements 


York City and the surrounding area. 
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Change 
froma 
year ago... 


Up 12 to 20% 
Ha Up 6 to 11% 
[Up 0 to 5% 
National Average Up 9 % 





e Business Activity Holds Up Well © 
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from Europe as well as large foreign trade is helping main- 
tain a high rate of activity. Some slowing down can be 
expected during the next few months but the general aver- 
age will be high for some time. 

IN THE agricultural section of the Middle West and 
South West, the gains over a year ago have been most 
striking. Crop prospects have improved considerably since 
the poor start in early summer and marketing of crops as 
well as of livestock have increased. If weather conditions 
remain good during the rest of the season and prices are 
still high, further expansion can be expected. Farm income 
is the best in many years. 


ALONG THE Pacific Coast activity is lagging somewhat, 
especially in the northern part. It is still very high, how- 
ever, in comparison with prewar years and a considerable 
percentage of the industrial expansion in that area will be 
maintained in peacetime. Reconversion problems are un- 
usually difficult, though, and a rather extended period of 
readjustment may be required. 

IN CANADA, the trends in industry, trade and agricul- 
ture have been about the same as they have in the United 
States. The output of factories is a little lower than last 
year, but business volume is being maintained at a level 
somewhat above a year ago. Agricultural prospects in most 
sections of the country are quite favorable and total farm 
output will be high again this year. National income and 
consumer demand are large. Even after some decline, busi- 
ness activity will continue not far from the highs of the 
last two years——BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago, Ill. 
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Culled from Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal Reserve System 
by the Research Division, National Retail Credit Association 















































CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding declined~ 61 CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
million dollars, or about 1 per cent, during July 
nain- to an estimated total of 5,588 million dollars. The EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
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Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


Statements in Duplicate 


WHEN OUR statements are ready for mailing each 
month a list is made in duplicate. 
listed “1,” and all others 
“DPD.” One list is given to the manager, and after he 
has checked it, it is placed in a binder along with the 
trial balance for the month. 


Current accounts are 
accounts over thirty days “2,” 


The other copy is given 
to the cashier so that when a customer comes in to pay 
his account it is not necessary to call the office unless more 
than one monthly payment is made. This method saves 
time for both the credit executive and the cashier. It 
is necessary, of course, to use the telephone for checking 
accounts several times a day, but the time taken to list 
the accounts pays dividends.—Lois Ryals, Stubbs Hard- 
ware Company, Savannah, Georgia. 


Customer Relations 


IT SEEMS to me that a great many stores are using 
poor psychology in dealing with their customers. They 
employ young, inexperienced cashiers, and place them in 
an inconspicuous corner where the customer who wishes 
to pay a bill must seek them out. The cashier slowly 
and carefully writes out a receipt and the customer has 
no way of keeping it, other than to glue it to his bill. 
Why not streamline this procedure? The cashier’s desk 
could be placed in an easily accessible place, preferably 
near the door. She could use a rubber stamp to mark 
the bill paid at top and bottom, tear off the top and retain 
it for her records, and return the lower part to the cus- 
tomer to be kept as a receipt. The process would take 
only a few minutes, and the cashier would have ample 
time during the day to make a permanent report from 
the top stubs of the bills. 

Some firms enclose self-addressed envelopes with their 
statements, “for the convenience of the customer in send- 
ing in his remittance.” The theory of this plan is prac- 
tical and very helpful. The drawback is that many stores 
seem to forget that the bill must be returned with the re- 
mittance, and the result is that they enclose envelopes of 
They are often so small that the 
bill and the check must be folded several times in order 
The 
checks arrive at the credit office so badly creased and 
worn that it is difficult to confirm the name of the cus- 
tomer remitting. 


odd sizes and shapes. 


to make it possible to fit them into the envelope. 


These complaints may seem small, but they could be 
so easily avoided, and a standard method could be adopted 
to the mutual advantage of and 
Wolfram Hill, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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_ Streamlined Posting 


THE LABOR SITUATION that has existed in 
Oakland, California, since the beginning of the war has 
caused us to adopt all practical expedients which enable 
us to complete our detail work with a minimum number 
of employees, and without loss of time or control. Some 
of the plans proved so satisfactory that we would not 
consider abandoning them. 

Our skeleton posting of the transfer of the end of the 
month balances from our accounts receivable ledgers to 
our transcript or our customers’ history ledger follows: 
The customers’ monthly bills are delivered to the credit 
department, where they are sorted into two major groups. 
The first group, those bills composed of current balances 
only, is mailed to the customers without further study. 
The second group, those bills having an unpaid forward 
balance, together with those credit 
is delivered to the division. The 
collectors transfer the forward balance and the current 
balance in the balance column of the corresponding month 
of the customers’ history ledger. 


accounts having 


balances, collection 


If the balance was 
posted in the previous month, only the current balance 
need be posted, and the account is signaled as a potential 
default under Regulation W by placing a bookmark in 
the ledger. This operation continues until all bills have 
been cleared through the credit department with the 
following results and advantages. 


Transferring Balances 
The operation of transferring the balances from the 
the customer’s history 
ledger under the conventional plan is now reduced by 
the number of accounts which are paid in thirty days. 
For example, if the collections were seventy-five per cent, 
only twenty-five per cent of the balances would be posted 
to the customer’s history account. 


accounts receivable ledger to 


There is no buying 
or collection experience lost under this plan as all cash 
payments are posted daily. In the absence of any balance 
postings, the amount of cash posted in any month de- 
notes the amount of purchases of the preceding months. 
If an account is always paid in sixty or more days, it 
would be necessary to transfer to the customer’s history 
card the balance for each month. 

The second step in this operation is the combination 
of negative and positive authorization which, briefly, is 
done as follows: During the process of transferring 
the 
tomer’s history card, the poster signals all accounts that 
have an unpaid forward balance as potential defaults 


the balances from accounts receivable to the cus- 
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by placing a bookmark in the ledger. Between the first 
and tenth of the month, the transcript or history record 
cash posters are posting the cash receipts daily, and if 
sufficient cash is received to clear the defaulted amount, 
the marker is removed. ‘Therefore, on the eleventh of 
the month all accounts which remain signaled are actually 
in default. 
Listing of Accounts 
The next step of this operation is to list all defaulted 
accounts in alphabetical order on sheets of paper which 
have been cut to the size of the authorization panel. 
The lists are typed in duplicate, and the original is sent 
to the tube room or the authorization department, and 
the duplicate is retained by the customer’s history cash 
posters. The original is attached to a vacant panel on 
the corresponding authorization index, and becomes the 
stop list. All charges over the floor limit, which is $10.00 
on charga-plate sales, and $5.00 on handwritten sales, are 
sent to the tube room for authorization. They are 
checked against the stop list, and if the name does not 
appear on the list, charga-plated sales up to $25.00 are 
passed. All charga-plated sales over $25.00 that do not 
appear on the stop list are referred to the positive Rand 
Index, as are all charges that are not charga-plated and 
are for more than $5.00. If the name appears on the 
stop list, it is immediately referred to the credit depart- 
ment for special handling. The duplicate of the stop list 
is retained by the transcript posters, who rule the names 
off their lists as soon as they are brought to a current 
condition. Each morning the duplicate stop list is sent 
to the tube room, and the accounts released the previous 
day by the transcript posters are ruled off the original 
list. At the beginning of the new period the old list is 
replaced by the new one, and the process is repeated. 
This system makes it unnecessary to freeze and un- 


freeze the original authorization index. It also enables 


us to complete our freezing operation on the second work- 
ing day following the tenth of each month. 


The Illustrations 

Illustration No. 1 below is an example of an account 
which is paid in full each month with either one or two 
cash postings. The amount of cash posted each month 
indicates the amount of charges in the preceding month. 
The blank space for June shows there were no purchases 
in the month of May. 

Illustration No. 2 shows the December balance of 
$13.75 paid in full, and the January bill of $16.50 paid 
in full; however, when the March bills were analyzed, 
it was found that the February balance of $18.50 was 
not paid, with the result that the entire forwarded bal- 
ance of $18.50, plus the March balance of $13.50, were 
posted to the transcript sheet. In April, $10.00 was paid, 
and merchandise to the extent of $3.50 was returned. 
This would be applied as it was purchased in the previous 
month, and was sufficient to clear the defaulted balance; 
also, as the payment was made before the 10th of April, 
the account was only frozen in memo, and was not 
actually posted on the default or stop list. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a delinquent balance on 
which payments are being made, and which is frozen 
each successive month until it is finally paid in May. 
The posting shows that the May bill was paid in full in 
June; however, the account again became delinquent with 
the July balance, which was not cleared until September. 

Illustration No. 4 shows the account being paid in 
full each thirty days until March, and the account was 
again posted frozen in memo; however, the May 10th 
cash was sufficient to clear the past-due balance, with the 
result that the account was not actually frozen.—H. L. 
Bunker, Credit Manager, H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; First Vice-President, National Retail Credit 
Association ; and Chairman, Research Committee. *** 
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Salvaging Accounts 


A. B. BUCKERIDGE, Executive Manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York, and immediate 
Past-President of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, recently called our attention to this thought: 

“The National Retail Credit Association is authority 
for the following: 

“A study made over a period of years in many groups 
of businesses by a number of credit and collection bureaus 
throughout the United States, shows the chances for 
salvaging accounts, approximately, as follows: 


(ver 60 days old ............ 89 per cent 
Over 6 months old ~_-------- 67 per cent 
Smear 0 MONOID nnccecccncscs 45 per cent 
ver 2 pele Oe on0.06..s... 23 per cent 
Cr 3 96s Ge ...c5.....5: 15 per cent 
Over 5 years old, practically none 


“For the past ten years or more I have been reading 
the same, or similar, percentages on the declining value 
of delinquent accounts. I have talked to a large number 
of credit managers regarding their authenticity, and, ex- 
cept for one qualification, they all state that the percent- 
ages for the early period are not only misleading, but en- 
tirely incorrect. 
firm has a 
credit manager who checks each new account through the 
local credit bureau, and has even a fairly liberal credit 
policy, the salvage value of accounts over sixty days old 
would be many points higher than 89 per cent. 


“The qualification is important. If a 


“For a firm which gives credit to everyone, the figures 
are nearer correct. And, there is no doubt of the truth 
of the old adage that the sooner you place an account 
for collection, the better are the chances to secure pay- 
ment. 


“T cannot reconcile the average normal bad debt loss 
of four-tenths of one per cent for department stores, for 
example, with the salvage chart. 

“We would like to start a discussion on the subject, 
especially from a standpoint of the declining value of 
delinquent accounts where the credit manager has secured 
credit reports on every applicant, and used a regular col- 
lection procedure, including an effort to locate new ad- 
dresses of debtors before all the leads have grown cold.” 


The Skip Problem 


TTHE CREDITOR holds the bag. Therein lies the 
story of too many accounts that will plague credit grant- 
ers and credit bureaus who are asked to locate skips dur- 
ing the next several months and years. Few will dis- 
pute the fact that since the war has ended, and workers 
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A page devoted to improving the mutual cooperative re- 
lationship between members of the National Retail Credit 
Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 


HAROLD A. WALLACE 


are returning to their original homes, or going to other 
places of employment, a serious skip problem has been 
created for retail and professional firms. 

The locating of skips has long been a problem that 
has been given serious study by the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. Unfortunately, most successful 
plans for locating skips do not meet with the approval 
of Federal Postal authorities. In fact, renewed activity 
of postal inspectors directed against various locate sys- 
tems, especially all that are anonymous, indicates that this 
will be a real problem that will not be easily solved. 

It has been suggested that the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America establish a national central locate file 
to which the credit executives and credit bureaus of North 
This would 


be a tremendous task, and would cost quite a lot of 


America could forward the names of skips. 


money; however, it might be possible on a reasonable 
filing fee basis. Such a plan is being studied at this time. 
During the interim, it is suggested that each credit 
granter can be especially helpful in locating skips by 
exercising care in taking a very complete credit applica- 
tion from all newcomers. Be especially inquisitive, in a 
diplomatic way, about each applicant’s former address! 
Secure complete present and former addresses, and ask for 
the complete employment report for the past six or more 
years! If the prospective credit purchaser exhibits hesi- 
tancy, that is all the more reason why those handling 
credit applications should be more inquisitive! Clear each 
newcomer credit application through your local credit 
bureau immediately! Do not try to check a prospective 
customer personally, because that customer may be the 
skip that a fellow credit granter in Salem, Oregon, is 
looking . for. 

Recheck Former Addresses 


Years ago the slogan, “An account properly opened is 
half collected,” was recognized for its real value. That 
slogan is still a valuable one to follow, especially now, 
when the skip problem has become one of the most trouble- 
some we in the credit fraternity must face and solve. 

Your credit bureau will put forth unlimited effort to 
recheck all former address information, if you will defi- 
nitely ascertain all vital personal data each time a new- 
comer visits your place of business. This plan could be 
the most effective locate system that might be conceived. 
The credit granters and credit bureaus of North America 
will determine how effective it may be by their actions. 


Profitable Accounts 


To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate lost customers, always take a complete 
credit application, and check it through the 
credit bureau. wk 
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New Account Contest 


ROSENFIELD Dry Goods Company, Baton Rouge, 
La., recently sponsored a contest for the purpose of secur- 
ing new charge accounts. It was open for a month, and 
all employees, including those in the leased departments 
were eligible for participation. The employees of the 
credit office, however, received credit for new charge 
accounts secured after store hours only. As an incentive 
toward greater success, an offer of cash for every new 
charge account, and nine grand cash prizes totaling 
$82.50, was made. 

The cash awards consisted of: 50 cents for each charge 
account opened, up to a store total of 500; 75 cents for 
each charge account opened, if the store total was 501 to 
1,000; $1.00 for each account opened, if the store total 
was 1,001 or over. For example: If an employee brought 
in five approved new charge accounts, and the store as 
a whole brought in 500 or less, she received $2.50. If 
she brought in five approved new charge accounts, and 
the store as a whole brought in between 501 and 1,000, 
she received $3.75. An employee bringing in five ap- 
proved new charge accounts, when the store as a whole 
had brought in 1001 or received $5.00. The 
nine grand prizes consisted of: $25.00 for the first 
prize, $15.00 for the second prize, $10.00 for the third 
prize, and $7.50 as a fourth prize. 
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prizes of $5.00 each, 
in the most approved accounts, $10.00. 
Anyone who brought in five or more new charge ac- 


and for the employee who turned 


counts was eligible for the grand prize. If she brought 
in just five, her name would be in the pot for grand 
prizes once, if she brought in ten, her name would be in 
twice, etc. Any name that was drawn for first prize 
would not be considered for the remaining grand prizes, 
and it was not necessary to be present at the drawing 
to win a prize. 

Rules of Contest 

1. Employees can solicit customers within the store, or 
contact friends after store hours. 

2. Application blanks for obtaining new charge ac- 
counts can be secured from the credit office, or the cash 
desk on each floor. 

3. In securing new charge accounts, have customer 
fill in the information requested on these blanks, and 
please remember, while it is desirable to get all the in- 
formation requested, it is not absolutely necessary for a 
customer to answer any question to which she objects. 
Be sure customer signs application form (illustrated be- 
low). 

4+. In soliciting these prospects, we suggest that you 
endeavor to solicit only those whose credit record you 
think will merit the privilege of a charge account at our 
store, as we do not want to make anyone angry, should 
we be unable to accept them as a charge customer. 

5. Customer will be notified by letter when her ac- 
count is ready to be used. ‘Tell this to your applicants. 

6. In case of duplication of names of charge account 
applicants, first employee to turn in name will receive 
credit. 

7. To receive credit for bringing in new charge ac- 
counts, sign your name, the date, hour, and department 
number on the back of each application turned in. 

8. Turn in all applications to credit office. All appli- 
cations must be approved by credit office for you to re- 











charge account ceive credit—Louis Selig, Treasurer, Rosenfield Dry 
Goods Co., Baton Rouge, La. wee 
: Dibbinactkcincckcnchin sag ACNE ocmnaeaeen 
: My Mr 
You of course, know how a charge account speeds shopping . . . : ors ~~. 7 te 7 » — 
° > 1s Miss 
instead of scores of transactions cach month in which you pay cash (and . Street City a 
wait for change!) or writing a check for each purchase . you have : Former Address : aN 
only ONE TRANSACTION each month! A charge account will be : Occupation Mr. _Occupation Mrs 
specially useful when ordering by mail or tclephone through our personal : Mr. Employed by ___Mrs. Employed by 
shopper . . . and at the end of cach month you have a listing of your : Stcssees teidsiiee ellos 
expenditures for your annual records : I have had accounts with the following stores 
Rosenfield’s exclusive Credit Card simplifies charge account transactions : 
within the store and is quick identification when you want checks cashed : at 
Simply fill in the requested information on the attached application for : I want a C} 30 day charge account 
credit and mail or bring to our Credit Office. You will be advised by : I want a ‘a Club Plan 
mail when the account is ready for your use. : S wom 6 D7 Coupon Book 
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CALGARY ’S Credit Granting Fraternity will remem- 
ber September 5, 1945, as another Milestone of Progress. 
On the evening of September 5, 140 wholesale and retail 
credit executives attended a dinner at the Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, to welcome L. S. Crowder, 
General National Retail Credit 
Association, and heard him discuss, ““The Postwar Credit 


Manager-Treasurer, 


Problems Now Facing Credit Executives in This Coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Crowder drew on his intimate knowledge of credit 
problems to give the Calgary members his views on vari- 
ous credit plans being discussed by our friends in the 
United States. 
held by various groups concerning the advisability of 


His explanation of the points of view 


continued credit control now that the war is officially 
ended was of particular interest. “This is a subject which 
should be studied thoroughly by everyone who is con- 
nected with credit granting. The speaker did not ad- 
vance an infallible formula for such a contentious subject, 
but he did point out the advisability of each unit of the 
Canadian and National Associations formulating a local 
Community Credit Policy based on sound principles. 
Mr. Crowder pointed out that if credit granting is to 
be conducted on a sane basis (by discouraging competitive 
credit terms which encourage the overloading of the 
consumer) credit restrictions, as at enforced, 
should be liberalized, if not lifted entirely. This would 
have a twofold effect, explained the speaker. First, the 
consuming public would not be tempted to dispose of 
Victory Bonds to obtain goods denied them by present 


Second, a postwar slump would be 


present 


credit restrictions. 
mitigated to some extent because consumers could absorb 

























District 10 Membership Cup Presented to Calgary Association 


the peacetime production out of income. They would 
be able to retain a sense of security which the retention 
of their wartime savings provides. While the scarcity of 
merchandise exists, this problem will not be acute; but 
credit executives should consider and discuss with man- 
agement now the credit policies they deem best for all 
concerned. 


Credit is a commodity possessed by the buyer through 
careful attention to his obligations. If the buyer has 
this commodity, he can exchange it for the privilege of 
paying for his purchases at a later date. Credit can be 
used up just as any other commodity, and when it is used 
up the stock must be replenished. This can only be 
accomplished through liquidation of obligations already 
incurred by the buyer. It can, therefore, be seen that 
competitive credit terms tend to encourage overbuying. 
When this happens, the seller has overloaded his books 
with assets of doubtful value, and the buyer has over- 
loaded his liabilities beyond his ability to pay. 

In 1935 Harry O. Schultz, Manager of the Calgary 
Bureau, organized the Calgary Retail Credit Granter’s 
(now affiliated with the Credit Granter’s 
Association of Canada), which subsequently became a unit 
of the National Retail Credit Association, with the one 
object of encouraging sound credit. 


Association 


In those days, retail 
merchants and others engaged in granting credit were 
hesitant in joining such an organization and contributing 
their ledger experience. Frequently, the reason was due 
to fear of losing a good customer to a competitor by 
divulging how promptly he paid. They little realized 
the benefits to be gained by themselves from giving good 


as well as derogative information. It took years of pa- 


tient work on behalf of Mr. Schultz and his able partner, 


Jack Dewey, to sell the idea of 
the Association. Now Calgary 
boasts of one of the most active 
and efficient Retail Credit Or- 
ganizations in Canada, thanks 
to the efforts and loyal support 
of those members who believed 
in the idea of exchange of credit 
information. The story is en- 
tirely changed, as was evidenced 
by the attendance of 140 credit 
executives at the dinner held in 
honor of Mr. Crowder on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Robert M. Cook, President 
of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, as well as 
Albert Baxter, President, the 
Southern Division (Alberta), 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
at the head 





Association were 
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table. Frank R. Freeze, Alderman, and a past manager 
of the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association extended 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Crowder. 

At the beginning of this article, reference was made 
to Calgary’s Credit Granting “Fraternity.” This term 
was not idly used. It is a Fraternity in every sense of the 
word. Wholesalers as well as retailers fraternize to- 
gether and greet each other by their first names. Credit 
problems are discussed whenever they meet. Each realizes 
that secrecy in the matter of credit is outdated and that 
by contributing their information they are building for 
themselves a service of immeasurable value. 

The Calgary Association has also benefited greatly in 
educating the buying public through newspaper “Prompt 
Pay” advertising, and can recommend this plan to any 
other unit which has not ventured into this work. 

As further proof of the success of the Calgary Unit, 
Mr. Crowder presented Mr. Schultz with the 10th Dis- 
trict Trophy (pictured on opposite page) for the greatest 
increase in new members for the year ending April 30, 
1945. This is the first time this trophy has come to 
Canada, and the Calgary Unit is proud to have con- 
tributed to the further progress of the Credit Granter’s 
Association of Canada and the National Retail Credit 
Association —H. Douglas Lawson, British American Oil 
Co., Secretary, Retail Credit Granter’s Association, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. ake 


Amendment No. 18 to Regulation W 

THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of the Federal 
Reserve System has adopted Amendment No. 18 to Regu- 
lation W, effective October 15, 1945. The amendment 
follows : 

1. Section 6(b) is amended by striking out 
months” and inserting in lieu thereof “18 months.” 

2. Section 7(c) is amended by inserting “6(a) or’ be- 
fore “6(b)” in clauses (1) and (2) and by striking out 
the text of Footnote 5 and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following text: 


“12 


5/The maximum maturity is 6, 12, 15, or 18 
months from the date of the original loan as deter- 
mined by its purpose, except that 18 months from 
the date of renewal or extension is permissible with 
a Statement of Necessity pursuant to Section 10(d). 

3. Section 8 entitled “Exceptions” is amended so that 
subsection (a) will read as follows: 

(a) Real Estate and Home Improvement Loans.— 
Any extension of credit which is for the purpose 
of financing or refinancing (1) the construction or 
purchase of an entire residential building or other 
entire structure or (2) repairs, alterations, or im- 
provements upon rural real 
property in connection with existing structures. 

4+. Sections 12(0) and 13(f) are deleted. 

5. Section 13(a) is amended by striking out the de- 
scription of the articles listed as Item 1 in Group C and 
inserting after such number the following parenthesis: 
“(Deleted—see Section 8(a) )” 

N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club Suggested 

Erwin Kant, Credit Manager, Ed. Schuster & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Past-President, National Retail 
Credit suggests we organize a Quarter 
Century Club of all those who have been members for 
25 years. If you have been a member for 25 years or 
longer, send your name to the National Office. 
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Boston Conference on Distribution 


THE SEVENTEENTH Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution will be held on October 15 and 16, 1945, at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. The conference 
is a national forum for the discussion of problems of dis- 
tribution, and is sponsored by the Retail Trade Board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and 79 other cooperating agencies, in- 
cluding the National Retail Credit Association. 

The conference will deal with two major themes: 
Price Trends in the Period Ahead, and Distribution 
Costs—Will They Rise? 

Henry P. Kendall, President, Kendall Mills, will pre- 
side at the luncheon session October 15, and John W. 
Snyder, Federal Loan Administrator of the United States, 
will be the luncheon speaker October 16. 





Some of the other speakers will be as follows: 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, Science Consultant, Time Maga- 
zine. 

Walter D. Fuller, President, Curtis Publishing Co., 
and Chairman, Field Development Division, Committee 
for Economic Development. 

Kent Cooper, Executive Head of the Associated Press. 

Malcolm P. McNair, Professor of Marketing, Har- 
vard Business School. 

Q. Forrest Walker, Economist, R. H. Macy & Co. 

Dr. Charles F. Phillips, President, Bates College. 

Saul Cohn, President, City Stores Mercantile Co., and 
former President, National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

T. B. Freeman, President, Butler Brothers. 

Franklin Johnston, Publisher, 4 merican Exporter. 

A. Edwin Fein, General Manager, Research Company 
of America. 

W. T. Snaith, Partner, Raymond Loewy. 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Dr. Donald H. Powers, Vice-President, 
Chemical Co. 

Murray Shields, Vice-President, and Economist, Bank 
of Manhattan Company. 

W. W. Cumberland, Partner, Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. 

Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Professor of Economics, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. John H. Williams, Dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration, and Vice-President, 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

Stacy May, Assistant to James H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Co. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President, Brookings In- 
stitution. 


Monsanto 


The Proceedings of the Conference will be published 
and will contain all speeches. This report will be valu- 
able for reference and study. Copies may be ordered 
from Daniel Bloomfield, Director, Boston Conference on 
Distribution, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. To 
be sure of a copy, please order now. A limited number 
will be published. The price per copy is $3.75. wee 
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TREASURY REPORTS total U. S. war expenditures 
for five years ended June 30, 1945, were $290,000,000,000; 
total net receipts, $134,000,000,000. We have spent $35,000,- 
000,000 more for regular non-war operations of federal es- 
tablishment since June, 1940. Latest official report of U. S. 
Civil Service Commission shows 3,781,460 civilians now on 
Uncle Sam’s pay roll, against 567,000 in 1933. 

x * * 


CIVILIAN TEXTILE SHORTAGE is aggravated by 
OPA’S experiment with maximum average price order on 
underwear, hosiery and knit goods. Mills complain WPB 
production schedules call for items not included in average- 
price formula. After three months of curtailed produc- 
tion, OPA now seeks a new textile pricing method for 
third quarter. a 


WAGE FLOORS are going up, but first there will be an 
easing of Government controls. Wages from 55c an hour 
and downward will soon be labelled substandard. 

x *k * 


APPROXIMATELY 7,000,000 men will be released by 
the Army and Navy in the next year. The peak will be 
reached with 1,000,000 in February. The Army Air Corps 
alone will release 1,400,000 men within 12 months. 

> = & 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT expects consumers to 
spend $101 billions this year or about $4 billion more than 
in 1944. 

x k * 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S recent executive order cover- 
ing reconversion gives the Federal Reserve Board authority 
to relax Regulation W so long as the revisions help to pre- 
vent inflation or deflation. With this backing. the board is 
reported to be considering the easing of some of its consumer 
credit controls. 

x * * 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at jewelry 
stores declined by about the usual seasonal amount in July, 
while those at furniture and household appliance stores re- 
mained at the level of other recent months. Jewelry store 
accounts receivable at the end of the month were up nine 
per cent compared with a year earlier, whereas furniture 
store accounts outstanding amounted to approximately the 
same as last year. 

oe = = 


DISCHARGED VETERANS are given a last minute 
pep talk on employment rights under the G. I. Bill; they 
often face their old employer in a belligerent mood. Ex- 
perience shows that vast majority of employers have the wel- 
come mat out for their servicemen, but labor union rules 
often complicate seniority status. If you have trouble with 
overly demanding veterans, consult your local Selective Serv- 
ice Board. where placement officer will assist in common 
sense solution. 

x * * 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at com- 
mercial banks, small loan companies, industrial banking com- 
panies, and credit unions increased about 1 per cent during 
July to an estimated total of 1,097 million dollars. Loans 
outstanding continue about 10 per cent higher than the year- 
ago level. 

eS 2 @ 


HERE IS ONE rather simple device being talked about 
to reduce the individual’s tax load next year; he would com- 
pute his liability the same as this year, then he would deduct 
20 per cent of that total and pay the balance. 

2 @ ® 

RETAIL FURNITURE store sales declined nine per cent 
in July, but were substantially above the year-ago volume. 
Cash and instalment sales showed about the customary sea- 
sonal decrease, while charge-account sales declined some- 
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what more than is usual in this month. Cash sales were 29 
per cent larger than a year earlier, whereas credit sales of 
both types were up eight per cent over the year. 

= 8 f 


REVOCATION of wartime transportation controls is 
continuing at a rapid rate. Sleeping car reservations now 
may be made 14 instead of 5 days in advance. National con- 


ventions with attendance up to 150 need no permits. Rail- | 


roads may revise timetables and put on additional cars or 
trains—if they can find them! Chief remaining restriction 
to passenger service will be the 450-mile minimum for sleep- 
ing car runs. 

Se & & 


TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES has given Con- 
gress an additional breathing spell before being forced to 
consider any increase in the present $300 billion limitation on 
the public debt. Continuance of the war with Japan would 
have forced an increase before July 1, 1946. 

x *k * 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS OUTSTANDING at de- 
partment stores showed about the customary seasonal de- 
cline in July, and were in about the same volume as a year 
earlier. Collections on instalment accounts decreased seven 
per cent, resulting in a collection ratio of 31 per cent, one 
point less than in the preceding month. Instalment ac- 
counts were outstanding approximately five and one-half 
months, about the same average as for July last year. 

x* k * 


THE EXPLANATION of the fact that retail trade is 
still holding up, despite lay-offs, is that so many people, in- 
cluding those losing jobs, need and are buying long-wanted 
war-scarce items. However, there’s a general consumer 
expectation that the 20 per cent excise tax on furs and hand- 
bags will be discontinued. Consequently, sales on these 
items have decreased, as customers seem willing to wait for 
some time. The same attitude will affect the retail jewelry 
business. 

x k * 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT conference, aimed at 
minimizing industrial disputes, and in which government’s 
role will be to guide but not to steer, will be held in Wash- 
ington either October 29, or November 5. 

x * * 

NOT SO LONG ago, labor pitched all its demands on 
revision of basi¢ wage rates and complained when references 
were made to take-home pay. Now there has been a direct 
turn-about. Now labor is speaking only in terms of take- 
home pay, insisting that that standard is the only one to be 
considered. 

eS & <= 


RETAILERS IN various cities report a definite easing 
of the retail employment situation. Layoffs in war plants 
and the ever-increasing tide of returning servicemen, have 
brought renewed interest in store jobs. 

xk * 

THE BUSINESS of repealing the excess profit tax will 
be the first order of business with the House Ways and 
Means Committee when it gets down to work on the tax 
bill for 1946. 

x k * 


JUNE SALES FOR independent grocers, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, were even as compared to 
June, 1944. They were up 2 per cent for the first six 
months of 1945 as compared with the same period in 1944, 
and up 4 per cent in June as compared to May, 1945. 

x * * 

THERE IS considerable agitation at the Capitol for 
action on reorganization of the government. Most every- 
body concedes that certain reforms are badly needed, but 
there is no agreement on what agencies should be ex- 
empted from the blanket authority the Administration wants 
to regroup or eliminate. 
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Turn About in Filing 


REMEMBER THE WAG who when asked if he 
filed his nails said, “No, I just cut them off and throw 
them away?” It may be an exaggeration to say that with 
many filing systems the material may just as well be 
thrown away, considering the difficulties encountered in 
relocating it quickly. It is true, however, because many 
of the systems now in use grew up like Topsy, and are of 
such large proportions that it is not easy to change over 
to another system. 

Years ago we started to build a permanent record of 
our deferred payment accounts, using a 3x5 card for 
When this file was started, the cards 
were arranged alphabetically by last name. As it de- 
veloped, we worked out a distribution to save time and 


each customer. 


) effort in locating the desired card, doing away with the 


i necessity of thinking out the alphabetic sequence of the 







letters of the last name. Instead of filing the cards by 
the alphabetic sequence of the letters in the last name, 
we considered only the first letter of the last name. Un- 
der each letter, we file by house number, regardless of the 
location of the town. . 

This procedure is as follows: Each letter of the 
alphabet has its own numeric arrangement, using the 
house number as the primary guide, and the street num- 
ber or the first letter of the street name as the secondary 
guide. We do not take the city or town into considera- 
tion unless it is the only guide given or noted. 

The following sequence is followed under each letter: 
HOUSE NUMBER (FIRST GUIDE)—STREET NUMBER 


OR NAME (SECOND GUIDE). Names not considered ex- 
cept all begin with same letter. 

No.1 2nd St. Glenside, Pa. J. Axelrod 
No.1 12th Ave. Haddon Heighs, N. J. R. Anderson 
No.2 Ist Ave. Pensauken, N. J. R. Austin 
No.2 Ballymore Road Swarthmore, Pa. B. Arnold 
No.3 N. 16th St. Allentown, Pa. C. Abbey 


CORNERS—Alphabetic by first street mentioned 
when possible). 


(discourage 


N. E. cor. Baltimore Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. J. Anderson 
& Cobbs Creek Blvd. 
S. W. cor. Evergreen & Woodbury, N. J. S. Ammerman 
Zenith Aves. 
APARTMENTS, CLUBS, HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, 


ETC. No number of house or corner given. File alphabetically 


, 
by name of apartment, club, ete. 


Alden Park Manor, 
Apt. 2056 

Croyden Hall, Apt. 18 Phila., Pa. B. Astor 

NO STREET NUMBER—BY STREETS OR SUBDIVISIONS 


—(regardless of towns) 


Gtn., Phila., Pa. I. Andrews 


Allway Villas Mantua, N. J. E. Atkins 
Gravers Lane Allentown, Pa. M. Avers 
Railroad Ave. Sewell, N. J. H. Altman 


NO STREET NUMBER—NO STREET—(Alphabetic by town 
and name also if more than one in same town) 
Landisville, N. J. 


J. Arrowsmith 
Martinsville, Pa. 


E. Allaman 











These file cabinets (illustrated below) are banked in 
three places in our credit office, the file banks being about 


10 feet apart. There are two banks of files on either 
end with three sides to a bank, and the one in the middle 
of the office has four sides. Each side has 30 drawers, 
consisting of five drawers to a row in width, and six 
drawers to a row in height. The first drawer is 30 inches 
from the floor, and there is an over-all height of 48 inches 
for the whole file. The top of the file bank is flat, and 


covered with linoleum. This makes a surface for writing, 
or on which a drawer taken from the cabinet may be 
placed for reference. 

















There is never any congestion about these files. The 
drawers are all plainly marked on the outside in such a 
way that the sequence in the file can be preserved, and 
the drawers may be readily returned to the file. Under 
this system a given card is located without any difficulty. 
We have experienced no difficulties in training new em- 
ployees in this department to find file cards. A number 
sequence can be located more rapidly than a letter 
sequence. 

An appealing feature about this system is that in trans- 
ferring from the straight alphabetical system to this 
system, we were able to take one letter at a time, and 
break it down into its new order without interfering 
with business during the transition period. You 
imagine with over 350,000 cards in this file what a job 
it would have been to have made any other arrangement, 
and still permit the work to go on as usual. These file 
drawers are away from the counters, and do not interfere 
with counter service.—Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit 
Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. kak 
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What... 


Are Your Wishes? 


INCE THE DEFEAT of Japan, prob- 

ably the question most frequently 
asked has been, ‘‘When will Regulation 
W be discontinued ?”’ 

A discussion of this subject at meetings 
held on the Pacifie Coast and in the Pacifie 
Northwest resulted in a divergence of 
opinion. We have also received requests 
at the National Office, some urging im- 
mediate discontinuance of Regulation W, 
and others that it be discontinued with the 
end of the emergency. Still others recom- 
mend the continuance of the Regulation, 
with a modification of both the monthly 
charge account and instalment sections of 
the Regulation. 

It has been suggested that: 

1. The freezing date on charge accounts 
be changed to the last day instead of the 
10th of the second month. 

2. Authorization of small items (floor 
deliveries) be increased from $10.00 to 
$25.00. 

3. Amount, ‘‘in default,’’ as defined in 
sections 5(c) or 12(m) be increased from 
$10.00 to $25.00. 

In connection with instalment accounts, 
it has been recommended that the Regula- 
tion be liberalized—that down payments 








be reduced and monthly payments be ex- 
tended over a longer period of time. It 
was thought that on refrigerators and 
other major appliances, terms should be 
18 months and when available in large 
quantities, it would be safe to grant up to 
24 months’ time. 

Those favoring liberalization are of the 
opinion that this will encourage holders of 
war bonds to retain them and to take care 
of instalment purchases out of income. 

We should appreciate your reaction to 
these suggestions and your recommenda- 
tions for modifications, if any, as well as 
your opinion in regard to: 

1. The immediate discontinuance of 
Regulation W. 

2. The discontinuance of the Regulation 
with the end of the emergency. 

3. Permanent continuance of the Reg- 
ulation, with your suggestions for modi- 
fication. 

The wishes of members will guide us in 
discussing this most important subject 
with members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, officials of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and our own 


members. 
. as _ 





General Manager-Treasurer 
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